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COUNT LYOF N. TOLSTOI, THE RUSSIAN WRITER, 


OnE of the greatest living novelists and but a short acquaintance with his 
is the Russian Count, Tolstoi, It is writings was necessary to impress us of 
not uutil within a few years that the the western{world that the nobleman 
American reading public heard of him, of lowly life and self-sacrificing habits 
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was a prince in literature. His head 
and face have the stamp of culture and 
growth intellectually and morally that 
brings into close approximation the 
Turanian, the Teuton and Slav, and 
renders it difficult for the ethnologist to 
distinguish positively between them. 
We note the relations of race in this 
portrait more in the features below the 
eyes than in the well-defined brows and 
temples of the forehead. 

Evidently Count Tolstoi possesses the 
force and impulse of the Russian tem- 
perament ; there is a searching intensity 
in the expression of mouth and eyes, 
a significant look of settled conviction, 
a gleam even of fanaticism. As we 
consider it we may imagine him to ask, 
‘Can you have any doubt with re- 
spect to my sincerity ? Could you by any 
possibility impugn my motives?” The 
intellect shows clearness and breadth of 
observation, and much capacity for re- 
flection. He is not a talker in the usual 
meaning of that term, but rather dis- 


posed to quiet and reserved contempla- 


tion. We should take him, from the 
portrait, to be a man of few words, 
speaking in a compact, sententious man- 
ner. ile should write far better than he 
can speak, for writing gives him time to 
marshal the words fitting idea and sug- 
gestion, and permits the inter-play of 
fancy and taste. That broad and full 
temple shows the man of many devices, 
the constructive element is large, and 
the esthetic elements are powerful. He 
is a poet in more ways than one; 
deeply susceptible to influences that 
awaken a lively, practical interest in the 
ideal and beautiful. 

His is a practical nature withal, an en- 
ergetic, industrious, workful disposition 
that should be indicated sharply; he 
would take hold and do with his own 
hands what men allied to him in social 
station would, as a class, order others to 
do. He has independence, and yet a 
dislike to be thought at all arrogant or 
assuming, for his sympathies are influ- 
ential and his conduct frank and concil- 


iatory. He has ambition and believes in 
accomplishment, and would be likely to 
resent sternly the attempt of others to 
cramp and restrain his efforts in any 
chosen direction. 

The facts of Lyof N. Tolstoi’s life as 
briefly told are that he was born at 
Yusnaya Polyana, a village near Tula, 
in the government of Tula, on the 28th 
of August 1828. He studied oriental 
languages, and the law at the Univers- 
ity of Kazan ; then entered the army, 
served in the Crimean war, and resigned 
at its close. He then gave himself up to 
society and literature in St. Petersburg ; 
and finally left the capital for his family 
estates, where he has since lived the life 
of lowly usefulness which he believes to 
be the true Christian life. The man whose 
career was in camps, in courts, and in 
salons even now makes shoes for peas- 
ants, and humbly seeks to instruct them 
and guide them by the little tales he 
writes for them in the intervals of his 
great work of newly translating the 
gospels. Hemarried the daughter of a 
German physician of Moscow, and his 
wife and children share his toils and 
ideals. Not much more is known of the 
retirement of this really great man; but 
it is said that an American traveller who 
lately passed a day with him found him 
steadfast in the conviction that with- 
drew him from society—the conviction 
that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
teach men how to live in it, and that he 
meant literally what he said when he 
forbade us luxury, war, litigation, un- 
chastity, and hypocrisy. 

The writing of such stories as Peace 
and War, Anna Karenima, My Reli- 
gion, Childhood, Boyhood and Youth, 
Scenes at the Siege of Sebastopol, The 
Cossacks, The Death of Ivan Illitch, 
Katia, and Polikouchka show his ex- 
ceptional ability to depict the inner life 
of men, and the elevation that pervades 
them all, although the plot and scene 
may be at times commonplace enough, 
is striking. Mr. Howells in a brief re- 
view of Tolstoi’s work says : 
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‘*He teaches such of us as will hear 
him that the Right is the sum of all 
men’s poor little personal effort to do 
right, and that the success of this effort 
means daily, hourly self-renunciation, 
self-abasement, the sinking of one’s 
pride in absolute squalor before duty. 
This is not pleasant ; the heroic ideal of 
righteousness is more picturesque, more 
attractive: but is this not the truth? 
Let any one try, and see! I can not 
think of any service which imaginative 
literature has done the race so great as 
that which Tolstoi has done in his con- 
ception of Karenima at that crucial mo- 
ment when the cruelly outraged man 
sees that he can not be good with dignity. 
This leaves all tricks of fancy, all effects 
of art, immeasurably behind. In fact, 
Tolstoi brings us back in his fiction, as 
in his life, to the Christ ideal. ‘ Except 
ye become as little children’—that is 
what he says in every part of his work ; 
and this work, so incomparably good 
wsthetically, to my thinking, is still 
greater ethically. You will not find its 
lessons put at you, any more than you 
will those of life. No little traps are 
sprung for your surprise ; no calcium- 
light is thrown upon this climax or 
that ; no virtue or vice is posed for you; 


but if you have ears to hear or eyes 
to see, listen and look, and you will 
have the sense of inexhaustible signifi- 
cance. 

‘* T happened to begin with The Cos- 
sacks—the epic of nature, and of a 
young man’s sorrowful,. wandering de- 
sire to get into harmony with the divine 
scheme of beneficence; then I read 
Anna Karenima—that most tragical 
history of loss and ruin to brilliancy 
anc loveliness, out of which the good 
can alone save itself; then I came to 
Peace and War--that great assertion of 
the sufficiency of common men in all 
crises, and the insufficiency of heroes; 
I found some chapters of the Svenes of 
the Siege of Sebastopol, and I read 
them with a yet keener sense of this 
truth ; Childhood, Boyhood and Youth 
made me acquainted for the first time in 
literature with the real heart of the 
young of our species; The Death of 
Ivan Illitch expressed the horror and 
the stress of mortality, with its final 
bliss, and made it a part of nature as I 
never had realized it before; Peoli- 
kouchka, slight, broken, almost uncon- 
cluded, was perfect and powerful and 
infinite in its scope of mercy and sym- 
pathy.” 





**KNOW THYSELF.” 


EW of us are so happily constituted 
that we are 
‘* Creatures without reproach or blot, 


Who do God’s will and know it not,” 


for most of us are weak ; earth-children, 
who lean upon others ; taxing the for- 
bearance of all around us ; fretful, cry- 
ing children, who take the best life of 
others and return nothing; or what is 
worse, we are black spots upon the sun- 
shine, depraved, sensual, drunken, dev- 
ilish. What shall we do, and how shall 
we square our lives is the great question 
that concerns us. We must have a 
scheme, a system, an aim in life, or we 
have no security that we shall not make 
it an entire wreck. We must start with 


a something that will be to us what bal- 
last is to the ship, and the magnet to the 
pilot, and this must be faith in a 
supreme, beneficent and benevolent 
power resulting in law; faith in the 
supremacy of the soul, and faith in our- 
selves, or, in other words, a sense of duty 
growing out of these relations. 

There is something which man is to do 
himself. He is not the victim of arbi- 
trary law, nor the victim of an over- 
whelming fate. Within himself is the 
law, and it is his place to study it out 
and learn the end and aim of life, 
There is no such thing as misfortune— 
the struggle of a good man against envy, 
hatred and malice, persecution and 
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death, which the ancients declared was 
a sight ‘pleasing to the gods, deserves a 
nobler name than misfortune, which 
implies only the mishaps pertaining to 
worldly relations of success or defeat, 
and which are subject to worldly 
wisdom. 

If the light that is in you be darkness, 
how great is that darkness. In the soul 
of every man is placed the vice-regent 
of God, the conscience, which is the in- 
terpreter of law; the perpetual voice 
uttered within us, that says, do right. 
This is the voice that stays the hand on 
the verge of crime; the voice that 
whispers through the darkness, and peo- 
ples it with images of dread wherever 
man is concocting measures destructive 
to his own peace or the good of others. 
This is the light within the soul pene- 
trating to all its recesses; showing up 
its dark spots, and indicating the possi- 
bility that it may become at some time a 
scorpion whip to punish, a burning 
flame of retribution, bringing slowly 
but surely its penalty for evil doing. 
This conscience is the light of the soul, 
and our great Teacher has implied that 
this light may be extinguished, this 
blessed ray coming down from the 
Father of light may sink down into 
darkness, as the Shekinah that illum- 
ined the ancient temple of Jerusalem, 
shining over the holy of holies, went 
out at the desecrating touch, and a low 
wail, a melancholy cry, ‘‘ Let us de- 
part,” was the last sound that preceded 
destruction. 

Our life, each one, is a little kingdom, 
the administration of which is left to its 
owner. If he neglect it, evil will spring 
up inevery department, sensuality and 
passion will prevail, and license and 
corruption bring about a state of moral 
anarchy that will end in total eclipse of, 
or subversion of all good. In this sense 
we are our own keepers,"and if we fail 
to avail ourselves of such helps and 
conditions as are a part of our moral 
safety, if we rush on blindly with a 
headlong disregard to consequences, we 


have no right to indulge in maudlin 
complaints, and declare the world is 
against us, when it is only we who have 
been against ourselves. 

We all have burdens to bear, but if 
we are accounted worthy to suffer, our 
trials will be proportioned to our 
strength ; a life of all sunshine and pros- 
perity is intrinsically a mean life, most 
likely compounded of entire selfishness; 
but we have most of us a habit of lean- 
ing upon each other, and thus compel- 
ling others, not only to bear their own 
burdens, but ours also. We spread out 
before them our aches and pains, our 
trials and disappointments, our regrets, 
lost hopes, petty cares, and weaknesses, 
just as if all these were not the common 
lot, and thus we weaken ourselves and 
distress others, and the common stock of 
magnanimity is impoverished. We 
challenge sympathy on trifles; we de- 
fraud our friends out of most sacred sen- 
sibilities by this imbecility. We must, 
if we would be true to what is best in 
our manhood, learn to stand alone— 
this everlasting cry for sympathy, and 
appreciation is the ultimate of selfishness 
and infirmity, to say nothing of vanity. 
When we stand thus alone in the com- 
pleteness of our moral sense, and the 
fulness of our faith in the divine spiritu- 
al, we begin to live, and are worthy of 
confidence, and can go among our fel- 
lows imparting a glow and kingliness, 
sunshine in a shady spot, clearness, 
hopefulness, all the armory of the spirit- 
ual life, and this does not require great 
gifts, but it does require manliness in 
the use of them. 

We Americans, as a people, are vain 
and ostentatious—this is the abuse of our 
real idealism; we like completeness in 
everything. We dress better, build 
better, row and swim, and eat better 
than other peoples, and in all this 
we are in danger of losing the spiritual 
side of our being. We are proud of our- 
selves as a handsome people, proud of 
our country, so vast, so majestic : proud 
of our institutions, the best in the world- 
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holding out unlimited promises, afford- 
ing infinite possibilities to the race; but 
it behooves us on these very grounds to 
be the more circumspect, and not con- 
tent ourselves with any superficial good 
which we may have attained, lest the 
national light become darkness. Our 
system of education, our habits of 
thought are such that our old men are 
young, and our young men old. Let us 
beware lest by a neglect of moral train- 
ing we become unworthy of our beauti- 
ful heritage, and incur the woe of the 
Persian sage upon that nation, “in 
which the young have the vices of old 
age, and the old retain the follies of 
youth.” 

Some will not incur the responsibiii- 
ties ot marriage and paternity from this 
cause alone, and they impoverish their 
own souls by this means ; others will not 
commit themselves to measures of public 
interest, for fear of being called upon to 
perform some onerous duty; and in 
many ways responsibilities are shirked 
which it is better to meet manfully. In 
accepting anything outside of ourselves 
we run the hazard of encountering dis- 
appointment, what then? shall we live 
like a snail in its shell lest we find our- 
selves eating bitter herbs of grace? 
Shall we refuse to do good to our kind 
lest we be met with obloquy? shall we 


quench the living lamp of the soul, be- 
cause some have mistaken the way? 
shall we fear to entertain angels because 
devil’s have sometimes appeared like 
angels of light? Better, ten thousand 
times better, seize upon some beneficent 
good even at the risk of all suffering. 
than live an irresponsible, selfish life, 
with only self for its centre. The old 
myth of Prometheus, who snatched a 
coal from the gods by which he ani- 
mated his clay man, and for this godlike 
act was condemned to ages of suffering, 
has its counterpart in every heart that 
will go out of self into benign endeavors 

Our lot in this world is a mingled web 
of joy and sorrow, but if we square it by 
the laws of immutable truth and justice, 
which the conscience within us is for- 
ever calling upon us to do, we shall at 
least find peace, and safety; but if we 
would find joy as well as peace we must 
make our faith a living vital faith, cove- 
tous of good works, but covetous also of 
heavenly manifestations ; so full of in- 
ternal light, so glowing with the Sheki- 
nah of the holy of holies that we shall 
feel and know that heaven is within us, 
and even grief and trial, and the cruelty 
or sordidness of others will not disturb 
our perfect faith that to live, to be, is of 
itself a blessedness. 

ELIZABETH OAEES SMITH. 
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THE NATIVES 


OF NORTH AMERICA.—PART 2. 


RELIGION OF THE INDIANS. 


HE Indians area very religious 


people. The belief in the super- 
natural is universal among them. The 
medicine men are their prophets and 
priests. They profess to hold commun- 
ion with spirits, and to possess prophetic 
gifts and magical powers, and the people 
believe that they do. They rely chiefly 
upon *magic as a remedy for disease, 
though they sometimes use roots, herbs, 
and other means. A belief ina Great 
Spirit or Supreme Mystery, and numer- 
ous inferior spirits, is general, if not uni- 


versa’ among the Indians. Some tribes 
believe in two Great Spirits, good and 
bad, while others believe that there is 
but one Great Spirit, who is sometimes 
in a benevolent mood and at other times 
angry. The first, credit all the good 
things they receive to the good Great 
Spirit, and the evils which come upon 
them are charged to the account of the 
evil Great Spirit. The last, when mis- 
fortune comes to them, accept it as proof 
that the Great Spirit is angry, and when 
they are successful, prosperous and 
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happy, they ‘are sure that the [Great 
Spirit is in a benevolent mood. They all 
believe in a future life, not only for men 
but for animals. In asense the Indians 
are all spiritualists. The happy hunting- 
grounds are not very far away, and spir- 
its of the dead are believed to be able to 
return and influence affairs in this world. 
Red Cloud said to the writer: ‘‘I can 
not see him, but I know that my friend 
Spotted Tail is with me often, and that he 


ESHTAHUMLEAH—SIOUX CHIEF. 


is as deeply interested in the welfare of 
our people as before he went to the 
spirit world, and that he is able to in- 
fluence me and other men in their be- 


half.” He said, ‘‘The Dakotas (Sioux) 
believe that very good Indians when they 
die go lo a very beautiful country, where 
all their wants are supplied and where 
they are very happy. Very bad Indians 
go to the bad lands of the spirit world, 
where they suffer all sorts of privations, 
and those who are not very good or very 


bad go to a country which corresponds 

to their moral condition.” The writer 

has interviewed representative Indians of 

a majority of the tribes and found that 

nearly all of them hold substantially the 

belief expressed by Red Cloud. Some 

tribes believe that bad Indians can re- 

form after death and be permitted to 

leave the bad lands, and thereafter live 

in the happy hunting-grounds, and 

some, among whom are the Apaches, 

believe in metempsychosis. 

“*The earth is my mother, 

and I will repose upon her 

bosom,” said Tecumseh, 

when General Harrison 

offered him a chair to sit 

upon. In this sentence Te- 

cumseh expressed the belief 

of all Indians that the race 

sprang fromtheearth. The 

traditions of different tribes 

are at variance on minor 

points as to their genesis, 

however. The Pimas say 

that the Great Spirit made 

the first man and woman, 

by mixing clay with sweat 

from his body, and put life 

into them by blowing his 

breath upon them. Many 

other tribes have substan- 

tially thesamelegend. The 

traditions of a large major- 

ity of tlfe tribes teach that 

the animalssprang from the 

earth, and men from ani- 

mals. The Chippewas be- 

lieve that they sprang from 

a dog, the Nes Perces and some other 

tribes of the Pacific Coast, the Dakotas 

and many other Indians of the interior, 

and the leading tribes of the East, are 

taught by their sacred traditions that the 

different tribes came from different ani- 

mals, birds and reptiles, as _ the 

bear, the wolf, the elk, the eagle, the 
tortoise, &c., &c. 

Nearly all Indians worship a Great 

Spirit. Those who believe in two Great 

Spirits worship the bad one, thinking it 
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necessary to placate him and secure his 
good will; while the good Great Spirit 
will not harm them, but do them all the 
good he can without asking. The wor- 
ship of these people consists in prayers, 
fasts, feasts, penances, burnt-offerings, 
&c., &c. Religious worship is termed 


é 
5. 
s 
é 
8 


**medicine-making,” and no enterprise, 
whether of war or peace, is undertaken 
until those who are to engage in it have 
made medicine for a longer or shorter 
period. Captain Jack told Colonel 
Meacham that his people spent the en- 
tire night before the battle of the Lava 


Beds in making medicine, and they 
firmly believe that Kamo-Kumchucks 
(the Great Spirit) heard their prayers and 
gave them the victory over their foes. 
Smoholler, a great medicine Chief or 
prophet of the Walla-Wallas, predicts 
that the Great Spirit will avenge the 


wrongs of the Indians by making the i 
ground open and swallow up all the 
whites, after which all dead Indians will 
be resurrected, and the race will there- 
after occupy the Continent undisturbed. 
He has quite a large following, Chief 
Moses and his people being among his 
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disciples. The Klammaths, Modocs and 
kindred tribes cremate their dead. This 
custom is based on a tradition that a 
long time ago a great medicine man ap- 
peared among their people who could 
cure all diseases, and even raise the dead 
by a touch of his hand or by his breath. 
When his mission was finished he called 
all the Indians to witness his departure 
for the upper world. He stood upon a 
rock, which is still pointed out and held 


A PAWNEE CHIEF. 


sacred, and in aloud voice he told the 
people that he was about to leave them, 
and he desired that they should love 
each other and live in harmony with all 
other people. As hespake smoke began 
to issue from beneath the rock on which 
he stood, and as he closed his speech a 
flame of fire burst up and enveloped his 
form, when, to the astonishment of all, 
the flame of fire arose into the air carry- 
ing him with it. After rising to a great 
height he took a northerly direction and 
finally disappeared. These Indians be- 


lieve that the aurora borealis is a reflec- 
tion from the sacred fire of Isees, their 
great medicine man, and it is to them 
proof that he has not forgotten them. 
GOVERNMENTAL POLITY. 

The political system of the American 
Indians is a compound of Democracy 
and Monarchy The Chiefs are, as a 
rule, hereditary sovereigns, but their 
functions are advisory and executive 
only. They preside over all public 

councils, but the will of the council is 

thesupreme law. Ordinarily councils 
are composed of the head men of the 
various bands or clans of the tribe, but 
when a subject of great importance is 
to be discussed and determined,a coun- 
cil of the whole tribe is called, and the 
question, after full discussion, is de- 
termined by vote, and from the deci- 
sion of the majority there is no ap- 
peal. The Chief can call the people 
together to recunsider their action, 
however. A war chief is not necces- 
sarily of royal blood. He is selected 
from among the braves on account of 
his recognized fitness for the position, 
and may be reduce. to the ranks at any 
time by a majority vote. The hered- 
itary or head chief often takes com- 
mand of the warriors, but his past rec- 
cord as a wise and brave warrior can 
alone give him the right todoso. Dur- 
ing the first two vears of the Sioux War 
of 1864~7, Chief Red Cloud did not 
take up arms. He was in full accord 
with his people, but he hoped to secure 

a treaty with the United States which 
would be honorable and just. He met 
the Government Commissioners and laid 
the grievances of his people before them, 
and told them on what terms a lasting 
peace could be had. In council at Fort 
Larimie, held early in the year 1867, at 
the close of a long talk, the Chief said: 
‘**T am now fully convinced that you do 
not intend to deal justly by my people, 
and from this day I shall appeal for jus- 
tice to the Great Spirit, and rely upon 
him and my trusty rifle.” He took com- 
mand of his braves and entered upon a 
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vigorous campaign. Within a year the 
Government was very willing to make 
peace with him, and a treaty was signed 
at Fort Larimie early in 1868 by General 
Sherman and Chief Red Cloud. This 
treaty gave Red Cloud substantially 
what he had demanded in former coun- 
cils. This treaty bound both parties to 
perpetual peace thereafter. 





The Sitting Bull war was caused by a 
violation of this treaty by the United 
States, but Red Cloud refused to join 
Sitting Bull, saying, ‘‘I will keep the 
treaty whether the Government does so 
or not.” All Indians are governed by 
traditional laws in regard to property, 
and these traditions are substantially the 
same among all the tribes. The country 


is divided by certain natural boundaries, 
rivers, mountains, &c. Various tribes 
occupy their portion of the country in 
common. They strenuously object to 
adopting the white man’s mode of di- 
viding the land in severalty. The In- 
dians are by nature Communists. They 
hold it a religious duty to share their 
food, clothing and whatever they may 





possess with needy members of the tribe, 
and even with strangers who may be 
thrown upon their hospitality in a con- 


dition of want. On the death of an In- 
dian brave his property is divided among 
the people of the tribe. The members of 
the tribe then make presents to the fam- 
ily of the deceased, in accordance with 
their several ability. 
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Women are, as a rule, held to be in- 
ferior to men and are therefore required 
to do the most menial labor. Some tribes 
admit women to their councils, but this 
is the exception. The Navajoe women 
are consulted by the men on all questions 
of importance and their views have great 
weight. The Cheyennes invite their 
wisest women to join in the councils of 
the tribe. Winemah was recognized as 
a war chief, and was admitted to the 
councils of her people, the Modocs. She 


‘ , sath 
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A SHOSHONE, OR, CREEK INDIAN. 
won this distinction and dignity by her 
wisdom and courage. On one occasion 
she raised a volunteer company and led 
them to victory, in a battle with a mar- 
auding band of Snake River Indians, 
who had captured some horses belong- 
ing to the Modocs, including her favor- 
ite pony. 

SOCIAL CUSTOMS. 

The Indians have very complex laws 
of marriage, based on traditions which 
must be respected. A brave must not 


take a wife from another tribe. He is 
also forbidden to marry a woman of his 
own gens or clan. Exceptions are 
known, but they have been rare. A 
young man is expected to make presents 
to the family of his bride, and the more 
generous he is in this regard the higher 
he stands in the esteem of the girl and 
her people. Usually the presents he re- 
ceives after the wedding from his wife’s 
people fully compensate for all he gave 
them. This custom has given rise to the 
impression that Indian parents 
sell theirdaughters. Polygamy 
is practised by many tribes, but 
not by all. On the death of an 
Omaha brave his eldest brother 
must marry his widow and 
adopt his children, if he had 
wife and children. In case the 
deceased has no brother, then 
his nearest male relative must 
take the widow and children 
into his family, no matter how 
many wivesand children he may 
already have. This law is in 
force in other tribes with which 
the writer is acquainted. Sex- 
ual vice is rare among Indians. 
The women are modest and 
virtuous, and the men respect- 
ful and chivalrous. Seduction 
and adultery are rare among 
them until they are demoralized 
by intercourse with the whites. 
The laws of some tribes punish 
such crimes with death. In- 
dians are ardent in their friend- 
ships and intense in their 
hatreds. They enjoy visiting and enter- 
taining friends, and make common 
cause with each other against foes. They 
have many festivals, and dancing and 
ball-playing are popular amusements 
with the youth. Evhnologically con- 
sidered the American Indian is some- 
thing of an anomaly. He is in physical 
development not only, but in mental 
capacity, the equal of any race on the 
globe, yet he has made no progress in 
the development of science or literature, 
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and manifests a strong aversion to the 
abandonment of his crude mode of life 
and the adoption of the more complex 
civilization of the white man. He is the 
typical conservative of the human race. 
He is content with his state, and even 
proud of it. Red Jacket spoke for his 
race when he said, ‘‘The Great Spirit 
made us Indians. If he had wanted us 
to be white men he would have made us 
white men. He gave us a religion 
suited to us, and to the white men a re- 
ligion which suits him. I think Jesus 
Christ was a good man, and the white 
men deserve to be sent to hell for killing 
him. But the Indians had no part in 
that matter. Christ was not sent to 
them, and we have no use for the white 
man’s religion. Our religion is good 
enough for us. The Great Spirit taught 
the white man to talk on paper because 
he knew he could not remember things. 
The Indian never forgets. He don’t 
need books. He keeps everything in his 
heart.” 


Oratory and diplomacy are cultivated 


soo 


by the Indians to a degree of perfection 
rarely attained by civilized politicians. 
Speeches of King Philip, Logan, Tame- 
nund, Tecumseh, Joseph, Moketavetah, 
Osceola, Black Hawk, Red Cloud and 
other renowned Indian orators are pre- 
served among the gems of American 
classics, and these red men rank among 
the first in the diplomatic history of the 
New World. The present population of 
the Indian tribes of the United States is 
265,000, not counting the Indians of Al- 
aska, whose numbers are unknown. 
These reside on reservations, chiefly in 
the West, in charge of 65 United States 
Indian Agents. A few tribes are self- 
supporting, having become versed in the 
arts of agriculture, stock-raising, &c., 
but the majority subsist mainly upon 
rations and annuities distributed among 
them annually by the Government of the 
United States in payment for lands they 
havesurrendered from time to time. 
T. A. BLAND, 
Cor. Secretary National Indian Defense 
Association. 
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N the 22d of July, 1661, Mr. Samuel 
Pepys, direct from London, rode 

to Hatfield, where he arrived ‘‘ before 
twelve o’clock,” which was very good 
riding for that portly, worthy gentleman. 
There he was fortunate enough to meet 
with ‘‘Mr. Looker, my lord’s gardener,” 
who courteously showed him the house, 
the chapel ‘‘ with brave pictures,” and 
also the gardens, which especially pleased 
the curious visitor, who made the note in 
his diary that he ‘‘ never saw such in all 
his life ; nor so good flowers, nor so great 
gooseberries, as big as nutmegs.” Sev- 
eral seasons later, this time it was in 
August, 1667, good Mr. Pepys and his 
excellent wife, with ‘‘our coach and 
four,” paid another visit to the old 
market-town. They stopped at ‘the inn 
next my Lord Salisbury’s house,” where 
they dined and ‘‘ were mighty merry,” 
after which they walked out into the 


NOBLE ENGLISH HOME—HATFIELD HOUSE. 


park and the vineyard, which he styled 
‘*a place of great delight.” 

Two hundred years denotes age to us, 
but Hatfield is nearly the same to-day as 
it was in those far-away days of the sev- 
enteenth century, when the gossippy 
Pepys visited its halls and walked under 
the grand old trees. The gardens are 
still as beautiful, the noble palace as 
stately, as gracious as ever ; still ‘‘mighty 
fine” to look at. There still stands the 
tower from the window of which, ac- 
cording to tradition, the Princess Eliza- 
beth envied the lot of the humble milk- 
maid, and in the park still towers the 
great oak under which she received the 
news of her accession to the throne. In 
fact, it is said that no home in the king- 
dom, erected at so early a date, remains 
so entire as Hatfield; none other is so 
little changed, all the additions and re- 
erections having been made accordant 
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with the original style. In spite of the 
passage of years, in spite of the depreda- 
tions of a great fire, much of the original 
house, all of its foundations, and many 
areal and enduring relic which Pepys 
saw, remain unaltered to-day. 

As the ancestral home of the accom- 
plished Salisbury, present Premier of the 
British Empire, Hatfield House naturally 
possesses interest not only to English- 
men, but to those claiming English de- 
scent, and when to this living interest is 
added the historic vista of centuries in 
the transition from the hill fortress of 
the Normar period to the picturesque 
mansion of the Elizabethan age, much 
may be expected from the olden story of 
such an abode and its eventful associa- 
tions, as well as from the instant inter- 
est which attaches to the present distin- 
guished owner. 


‘** Castle of the ancient time, 
Glory, splendor, all are thine ; 
And, as in a flowing rhyme, 
All thy beauties richly shine.” 


Hatfield, the home of the Salisburys 
from the time that their ancestor, Robert 
Cecil, second son of the illustrious Lord 
Burleigh, exchanged Theobalds with the 
arbitrary, pedantic James I., though 
called a ** House,” is really a castle or a 
palace, and a splendid one atthat. It 
covers with its courts and outbuildings 
somewhere between three and four acres 
of ground, and its stately towers rising 
above the noble trees can be seen miles 
and miles away. It is built of brick, in 
the form of a half H, after the most ap- 
proved style of Elizabethan architecture. 
In the center is a portico of nine arches, 
and a lofty tower, on the front of which 
is the date 1611; and each of the two 
wings has two turrets with cupola roofs, 

The story of Hatfield House goes back 
eight hundred years or more. It has 
seen fetes and revels galore, and wel- 
comed proprietors more puissant even 
than the noble Cecils. The manor of 
Hetfelle, as it is called in Doomsday, was 
granted by King Edgar to the Abbey of 


St. Ethelred, at Ely ; and upon theerec- 
tion of that abbey into a Bishopric, in the 
reign of Henry I., 1108, it is supposed 
to have acquired the designation of 
Bishop’s Hatfield. One of the warlike 
and luxurious bishops built a feudal 
structure here in the twelfth century, 
and morethan one English king was en- 
tertained within its walls. Wilham of 
Hatfield, second son of Edward ITI., was 
born here. Bluff King Hal took posses- 
sion of it in 1628, and after that monarch 
the castle was successively the residence 
of Edward VI. immediately before his 
accession, of Queen Elizabeth during the 
reign of her sister Mary, and of James I. 
Robert, the first earl of Salisbury, built 
the present mansion, 1608-1611, and the 
next year, dying, left it to his son Wil- 
liam, the second earl. The present 
bearer of the family honors is the eighth 
earl of the line and the third marquis, 
having inherited the title upon the death 
of his father in 1868. 

We saw Hatfield on a beautiful sum- 
mer day, the reality of Longfellow’s 
‘* perfect day,” a day 

*‘On which shall no man work, but play.” 
Perhaps no one has thought of it, but 
the old castles and manor houses need 
summer sunshine for ‘‘ beauty’s height- 
ening ;” they are too stern and grim at 
other times. We saw this one in June, 
in the atmosphere of umbrageous oaks 
and green fields, and the place could 
never have looked lovelier. The dull, 
red bricks and fine gardens were rich 
with warmth and color imparted by the 
sunlight. The eighteen miles’ ride from 
London had been passed in some two 
hours and a half, and we stood at last 
under the shadow of the great tower 
which has looked down on many a grand 
pageant and will probably look down on 
many more. The Marquis had not re 
turned from his London house in Ar- 
lington Street, and so the palace was 
open to visitors, at which, as Pepys 
would have said, we were mightily 
pleased. 

The brick entrance to the park and 
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grounds are of a date earlier than the 
reign of Henry VIII.; and the Tudor 
carvings and ornamentations are alike 
quaint and picturesque. After entering, 
all that remains of the old palace inhab- 
ited by Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth 
meets the eye. A large portion of this 
is used as stabling and other offices. The 
chamber which Queen Elizabeth occu- 
pied is situated on the north side of this 
building ; the exterior, of darkened brick- 
work still, is partly overgrown with ivy. 
The stable has a wooden roof springing 
from grotesque corbel heads and is 
lighted from windows partly filled with 
stained glass on each side. This apart- 
ment is very lofty and of great size, and 
was the banquetting hall of the old pal- 
ace. Here were kept the Christmas 
merrymakings : and at Shrovetide, 1556, 
Sir Thomas Pope, the governor of the 
castle, made for the ‘‘ Ladie Elizabeth, 
alle at his own costes, a great and rich 
maskinge, in the great hall at Hatfielde, 
where the pageants were marvellously 
furnished.” At night the cupboard of 
the hall was richly garnished with gold 
and silver vessels, and a ‘‘banket of 
sweete dishes, and after a voide of spices 
and a suttletie in thirty spyce, all at the 
charges of Sir Thomas Pope.” On the 
next day was the play of Holaphernes. 
Queen Mary, however, did not approve 
of these ‘‘ folliries,” and intimated in let- 
ters to Sir Thomas that those ‘“‘ disguis- 
ings” must cease. 

The principal entrance to the mansion 
is at the northern front; both here and 
at the south front three pairs of metal 
gates were placed in October, 1846, when 
the Marquis of Salisbury, the premier’s 
father, was honored by a visit of Her 
Majesty and the Prince Consort. By 
the north entrance you are admitted into 
a spacious hall, which leads to a gallery 
of great length, open on one side by a 
sort of trellis work to the lawn. This 
hall is in itself a storehouse of curiosities. 
Arms that men captured from the Span- 
ish Armada, Queen Elizabeth's saddle- 
cloth that she rode on at Tilbury, wea- 


pons taken in the Crimean War, models, 
etc., enough to interest the visitor's at- 
tention for hours, are shown in this 
noble hall. It was in this wing that the 
fire broke out in November, 1835, when 
the Dowager Marchioness of Salisbury, 
the grandmother of the present marquis, 
perished in the flames. The building 
has been well restored ; and in thecarved 
wood-work of a mantelpiece in one of the 
chambers an oval frame has been intro- 
duced, containing a well-painted portrait 
of the deceased marchioness when she 
was a young girl. 

In the chapel at the other end is a 
stained-glass window of considerable 
brilliancy. It is of Flemish work, and 
contains, in compartments, scenes from 
bible history. The light streams in from 
the numerous windows on the dark, oak 
floor, and lights up cabinets and furni- 
ture of curious workmanship. Here is 
a state chair once used by Queen Eliza- 
beth, and the hat which, we are told, she 
wore when she received the messenger 
in the park. There are several famous 
pictures in this room, among them a 
head of Henry VIII., by Holbein ; heads 
of Henry’s queens ; a characteristic por- 
trait of Elizabeth and other kListoric per- 
sonages. The room can have changed 
but little through many a long year. As 
it looks now so it must have looked, one 
fancies, to Pepys, and pretty much so to 
King James I. when he was entertained 
there two hundred and seventy odd 
years ago. The bedroom in which James 
lodged has the fittings, it is said, exactly 
as when the king last used them. 

The grand staircase isone of the most 
maguificent features of this palace home. 
It is ascended by a flight of five landings, 
and occupies a space of thirty-five feet 
by twenty-one in dimension. The balus- 
ters are massive and boldly carved in 
the Italian form ; above the hand-rail are 
represented griffins, armorial lions and 
other devices; and there is a carved 
hatch-gate, probably to keep the favorite 
dogs from ascending to the drawing- 
rooms. The wall is hung with choice 
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portraits of the Cecils by Lely, Vandyke, 
Kneller, Reynolds, ete. Some of these 
Pepys cou'd never have seen, but the 
stairway itself he must have passed over 
on that memorable visit of his. How 
many noble, how many graceful feet 
must have walked up and down these 
stately stairs since his day ! 

At the foot of the staircase is the door 
of the dining parlor, and over it a white 
marble bust of Lord Burleigh. This 
room is panelled throughout with oak 
and has an enriched chimney-piece and 
ceiling. Over the mantel, in gilded let- 
ters, is the family motto of the Cecils : 
‘*Sero sed serio—Late, but seriously.” 
Icould not help thinking that most of 
the family had caught the inspiration 
of it. 

They have all been hard workers ; 
the first earl worked himself to death in 
the service of King James, and the pre- 
sent marquis isa tremendous toiler. Ad- 
joining the dining parlor are the sum- 
mer, breakfast and drawing rooms. 
These apartments are in the east front, 
and the remainder of the wing on the 
ground floor is occupied by spacious 
private apartments, furnished in the 
olden taste. 

On ascending the staircase the first 
apartment entered is the great chamber, 
called King James’ Room, nearly sixty 
feet long and twenty-seven wide, and 
lighted by three immense oriel windows. 
The vast apartment has the ceiling elab- 
orately decorated in the Florentine style. 
The whole of the furniture is heavily 
gilt. 

The grand staircase also commun- 
icates with the upper end of the great 
hall, or, as it is called, the Marble Hall, 
fifty feet by thirty. It is lighted by three 
bay windows on the side and an oriel at 
the upper end, near which the lord’s 
table stood in the “‘ golden days” of our 
ancestors. There is an open gallery at 
one side enriched with carving, amidst 
which are introduced lions, forming part 
of the insignia of the family, bearing 
shields of the cartouche form, on which 


are blazoned the arms. The room is 
panelled with oak and the walls lined 
with splendid tapestry brought from 
Spain. 

A gallery one hundred and sixty feet 
long, hung with valuable paintings and 
decorated with statues and suits of ar- 
mor, leads to the library, which is one of 
the grandest rooms in the mansion. 
Pepys does not speak of it, but as he saw 
it, and as others saw it long before Pepys, 
so we see it to-day. It contains one of 
the most valuable collections of art, 
books and MSS. in the kingdom. Here 
are relics also, and we are shown the oak 
cradle of Elizabeth, the pair of silk stock- 
ings presented to her by Sir Thomas 
Gresham, and the purse of James I. 

The picturesque park and gardens 
have many interesting objects, besides 
charming prospects, the richly-colored 
brick-work harmonizing with the vari- 
ous shades of verdure. They are the 
crowning glory, the eye of Hatfield. 
The garden facing the east front is in 
the ancient geometrical style of the sev- 
enteenth century, and below it is a maze 
which belongs to the same period of 
taste. 

We did not notice the gooseberries, 
but assuredly Pepys would feel at 
home could he once more visit thescene. 
The vineyard is entered through an ay- 
enue of yew trees cut in singular shapes 
straight and solid as a wall, with arches 
formed by the branches and imitating a 
fortress, with towers, loop-holes and bat- 
tlements; and from the center turfed 
steps descending to the River Lea. No 
one can imagine the bewitching beauty 
and quietness of these Armada gardens, 
whispering of the last enchantment of 
the middle ages. Here, in this lovely 
place, in the midst of the June sunlight, 
with the bright river gleaming through 
the trees, we may well bid good-bye to 
Hatfield, while old Pepys’s words still 
echoes in our ears, for this, whatever 
else be ‘not, assuredly is ‘mighty 
fine.” 

FRED MYRON COLBY. 
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THE RECIPROCAL: INFLUENCE OF THE MIND AND THE BODY. 


E have spoken in a previous arti- 
cle of the mind’s influence upon 
the body, and now wish to say a few 
words about the influence of the body 
upon the mind. God made man in his 
image. This applies to the body as well 
as to the mind. ‘‘So God created man 
in his own image, in the image of God 
created he him; male and female created 
he them, (Gen. I: 27). There is nothing 
else in the universe so much like God as 
man is. Christ did not take the nature 
of angels, but he became a descendant of 
Abraham. The time will come when 
the saints will judge angels. The body 
of man was made out of material previ- 
ously created. Nearly every nation has 
a tradition that its first inhabitants 
sprang fromthe soil. The Greeks called 
themselves autochthones, from a belief 
that they were born on the soil of the 
land they inhabited. 
In Gen. II., which isan amplification 


of the first chapter, we learn that man is 
a compound being, consisting of body 


and spirit, (Gen. Il: 7). From analy- 
sis, we learn that the body is composed 
of sixteen material elements, eight of 
which are metallic, and eight non-me- 
tallic. The metallic are aluminum, cal- 
cium, copper, magnesium, manganese, 
potassium, sodium and iron; and the 
non-metallic are carbon, nitrogen, oxy- 
gen, hydrogen, chlorine, phosphorus, 
sulphur, and silicium. Traces of a few 
others have lately been discovered. This 
was the most perfect machinery ever 
made. It was not, however, until Gud 
breathed into it the breath of life that 
man became a living being. The He- 
brew word for life, in (Gen. II. : 7), is 
hayyiym, from the verb hayay, to live ; 
it is in the plural number, and should be 
translated ‘‘ lives” instead of life. This 
takes a prop from under the edifice of 

The body is the house in which the 
mind dwells. When the house wears 
out, or is destroyed, the inhabitant must 


necessarily leave it. Any injury to the 
house will for a time affect its dweller. 
It is not difficult to understand why a 
vigorous mind requires for its home 
a strong body. The mind intimately 
sympathizes with every change in the 
body. The condition of the stomach 
and the action of the heart affect the at- 
tention, the comprehension, and the 
memory. A change in the structure 
and functions of the brain induces in- 
sanity, which, indeed, is a very helpless 
and deplorable condition. 

From the wonderful influence of the 
body upon the mind, the following argu- 
ments have been deduced in favor of 
materialism. 

1. That we know the mind only as 
connected with a material organism. 
The activities and phenomena of the 
mind are exerted through the body, and 
we only know the mind as connected 
with a material structure. 

2. The power and capacities of the 
mind are developed along with those of 
the body, As the lower organs of the 
body are the first developed, so the 
lower powers of the mind are the first 
unfolded. 

3. All our knowledge chronologicaliy 
comes from sensation; so the mind is 
dependent upon the body for much of its 
knowledge and many of its enjoyments. 

4. Our first acquired ideas all” have 
reference to sensible objects. From 
these facts the materialist concludes that 
the mind is only a culmination of a ser- 
ies of material existences. 

To the above we must add the follow- 
ing facts, and then I think we can safely 
reach a conclusion : 

1. The phenomena of the mind are 
in kind unlike the phenomena of the 
body. Extension and impenetrability 
are the essential properties of matter ; 
while thought, feeling, and volition are 
the essential attributes and characteris- 
tics of the mind. 

2. While our knowledge is chrono-~ 
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logically developed by sensation, these 
are primary principles which logically 
exist in the mind previous to this devel- 
opment. 

The maxim Nihil in intellectu, quod 
non prius in sensu, is not strictly cor- 
rect. There are some things in the in- 
tellect not in sensation; for there are 
ideas and emotions derived from man’s 
moral nature. 

3. The mind is self-active. The brain 
is its organ and through this instru- 
ment it communicates itself to the world. 
Every mental action uses up some brain 
tissue, and there has to bea new supply. 
While the brain is the organ of the 
mind, the brain is material, and matter 
can not move itself. The mind must 
therefore be impelled to action by its 
own energy. 

4. The mind distinguishes itself from 


the brain. There were some ancient 
philosophers who claimed that the world 
created God instead of having been cre- 
ated by him. Analogous to this is the 
doctrine of modern materialism, which 
teaches that the brain is not the instru- 
ment of the mind, but a machine which 
produces the mind. The most eminent 
of Greek philosophers clearly distin- 
guished between the mind and the organ 
through which it acts ; and we by self- 
consciousness can certainly do the same 
thing. The artist is conscious that he 
forms in his mind a picture before he 
places it upon canvas. There is a great 
a distinction between the musician and 
the instrument upon which he plays. 
Not even a Beethoven could play well 
upon @ poor organ ; nor can the mind 
act well when it has a poor brain upon 
which to play. J. W. LOWBER, PH. D. 





THE CENTENNIAL OF THE 


N the 17th of September there will be 

celebrated in Philadelphia the first 
Centennial of the Framing and Promul- 
gation of the Constitution of the United 
States. This celebration comes in as a 
fitting close of the great series of events 
in the formative period of our nation 
that may be said to have begun with the 
protest in 1774 of the first Continental 
Congress, against the tyranny of the 
Stamp Act, the Tea Act, the Boston Por; 
Bill and the other vexative restrictions, 
placed by England on the trade and in- 
dustry of the then American Colonies. 
It will be of interest to our readers, we 
are sure to know the character of the 
celebration as outlined by the Commit- 
tee having it in charge, and also to take 
a glimpse backward at the first celebra- 
tion in 1788, of the passage of the Con- 
stitution by the representatives of the 
states. 

The Legislature of New Jersey on the 
2d day of June, 1886, passed resolutions 
inviting the Governor and Representa- 
tives of the thirteen original States to as- 


NATIONAL CONSTITUTION. 


semble in Philadelphia, to consider the 
propriety of a national celebration of the 
centennial anniversary of the framing 
and promulgation of the Constitution of 
the United States. In accordance with 
this invitation, a convention of the Gov- 
ernors and Representatives of the thir- 
teen Colonial States and of citizens, was 
held at Philadelphia, September 17, 1886 
in the hall of the Carpenters’ Company. 
There were present, the Governors of 
Delaware, Georgia, Maryland, New 
York, Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, 
South Carolina and Virginia. 

In consequence of resolutions adopted 
at this meeting, letters were addressed by 
the Hon. Fitzhugh Lee, Governor of 
Virginia, as chairman of the Committee 
of Governors of the Colonial States, to 
the Governors of all the States and Ter- 
ritories of the Union, inviting them to 
appoint commissioners to be present at a 
convention to be held at Philadelphia, 
December 2, 1886. 

In response to this request commis- 
sioners were appointed by the Governors 
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of the following States and Territories, 
viz : Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, I- 
linois, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, Mas- 
sachussetts, Michigan, Mississippi, Mis- 
souri, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New 
York, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, South Car- 
olina, Tennnesee, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Dakota, Idaho, Montana, Wyo- 
ming. 

This Convention of December 2, 1886, 
elected Hon. John A. Kasson of Iowa, 
President, and Hampton L.Carson, Esq., 
of Philadelphia, Secretary. A sub-com- 
mission was selected, of which Amos R. 
Little, Esq., was made Chairman, the 
President and Secretary of the Conven- 
tion being added as ex-officio members. 
A committee of citizens was also formed, 
of which Thomas Cochran, Esq., was se- 
lected as chairman. The name of ‘‘ The 


Constitutional Centennial Commission,” 
was adopted as the name of the Commis- 
sion, and a certain plan of exercises was 


resolved upon. : 

The chairman of the committee ap- 
pointed by the convention to prepare an 
address to the people of the United States 
made a stirring and patriotic report, 
which was adopted, as follows : 

‘The Convention of Delegates ap- 
pointed by the several states and territo- 
ries to take steps towards the celebration 
of the signature of the Constitution, feel 
it their just duty to call the attention of 
the country, and of both press and public 
to the approach of this great anniver- 
sary. 

‘*Tt becomes us, also, to recall the 
characteristics of the change in the gov- 
ernment of states effected by the tranquil 
adoption of a system of checks to the 
heated impulses which political strife has 
always aroused. The barrier to hasty 
legislation effected by an organic law, 
unchangeable except by processes in- 
volving delay, and so securing an inter- 
val in which reflection might resume its 
sway ,over passion, was to all practical 
purposes a novelty a century ago. 

‘“*The success of the great experiment 


depended eventually upon the reverence 
with which men might be brought to re- 
gard the fundamental and supreme law, 
and upon the determination to consider 
it, in the nature of things, inviolable, 
except by the surrender of every respect- 
able attribute of an upright people. 

‘**Upon the existence of this reverence 
the statesmen of 1787 relied, and ‘to its 
existence and preservation their descen- 
dants owe whatever is valuable in the in- 
stitutions they inherit. Tostrengthen and 
quicken the sense of thesacredness of 
this principle and the paramount duty of 
observing it, and to admonish our coun- 
trymen that only by intelligent percep- 
tion of its transcendent importance can 
be assured a continuance of the blessings 
which make us the admiration of the 
world, seem a prominent duty of this 
commission. 

‘*Thesuccessful formation of the Con- 
stitution was the most momentous event 
in the history of the American people 
and marksan epoch in the history of the 
civilized world. Under the Constitution 
this great nation has grown upand pres- 
pered, and on the continued success of 
our system of constitutional government 
depend, in large measure, the future 
welfare and happiness, not only of our 
own people, but of mankind. We be- 
lieve that the people appreciate, in a sol- 
emn and grateful spirit, the character of 
this celebration, and that they will give 
it that hearty support throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, which 
will make it in all ways worthy of the 
occasion and the event.” 

THE EVENT OF A CENTURY AGO. 

On July 4th, 1788, the citizens of 
Philadelphia celebrated both the Dec- 
laration of Independence and the estab- 
lishment of the Constitution, proposed 
by the late general convention of the 
States, then solemnly adopted and rati- 
fied by ten of those States. The celebra- 
tion began by a salute to the rising sun 
by a full peal from Christ Church steeple 
and a discharge of cannon from the ship 
‘*Rising Sun,” anchored off Market 
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Street. At the same time ten vessels, 
named in honor of the ten adopting 
States and superbly decorated, could be 
seen arranged the whole length of the 
harbor, in the following order: New 
Hampshire opposite to the Northern 
Liberties; Massachusetts opposite to Vine 
Street ; Connecticut to Race Street ; 
New Jersey, to Arch Street ; Pennsyl- 
vania, to Market Street; Delaware, to 
Chesnut Strect; Maryland to Walnut 
Street ; Virginia, to Spruce Street ; South 
Carolina, to Pine Street and Georgia to 
South Street. 

The several divisions which were to 
compose the grand procession, began to 
assemble at 8 o’clock in the morning at 
and near the intersection of Third and 
South Streets. At this point the line of 
march commenced, and continued along 
Third to Callowhill Street, thence up 
Callowhill Street to Fourth Street, 
thence along Fourth Street to Market 
Street, and thence to Union Green, in 
front of Bush Hill, William Hamilton, 
Esq., having kindly offered the spacious 
lawn before his house, at Bush Hill, for 
the purpose of the day. About 9.30 the 
grand procession began to move in the 
following order : 

First. Twelve axe-men, dressed in 
white frocks with white girdles round 
their waists, and wearing ornamented 
caps, and headed by Philip Pancake. 

Second. The First City Troop, com- 
manded by Captain Miles. 

third. Independence, represented by 
John Nixon, on Horseback, bearing the 
staff and cap of Liberty ; under the cap 
a white silk flag, with these words, 
“Fourth of July, 1776,” in large gold 
letters. 

Fourth. Artillery, commanded by 
Captain Moreland Fisher. 

Fifth. French Alliance, represented 
by Thomas Fitzsimmons, on horseback, 
carrying a flag of white silk, bearing 
three fleur-de-lys and thirteen stars in 
union over the words, ‘‘Sixth of Febru- 
ary, 1778,” in gold characters. The 
horse on which he rode was the same on 


which Count Rochambeau rode at the 
siege of Yorktown. 

Sixth. Corps of Light Infantry, com- 
manded by Captain A. G. Claypoole, 
with standard of the First Regiment. 

Seventh. Definite Treaty of Peace, 
represented by George Clymer, on 
horseback, carrying a flag adorned with 
olive and laurel; the words, ‘‘Third of 
September, I783,” in gold letters, pend- 
ant from the staff. 

Eighth. Col. John Shee, on horse- 
back, carrying a flag, blue field, bearing 
an olive and laurel wreath, over the 
words, ‘‘ Washington, the friend of his 
country,” in silver letters. 

Ninth. The City Troop of Light 
Dragoons, Captain W. Bingham, com- 
manded by Major W. Jackson. 

Tenth. Richard Bache, on horseback, 
as a herald, attended by a trumpeter, 
proclaiming, ‘‘A New Era,” the words 
‘‘New Era” in gold letters, pendant 
from the herald’s staff, with an appro- 
priate verse. 

‘Eleventh. Convention of the States, 
represented by Peter Muhlenberg, on 
horseback, carrying a blue flag, with 
the words ‘‘Seventeenth of September, 
1787,” in silver letters. 

Twelfth. Band of Music. 

Thirteenth. The Constitution, repre- 
sented by Chief Justice McKean and 
Judges Atlee and Bush, in their robes of 
office, seated in a lofty ornamented car, 
in the form of a large eagle drawn by 
six white horses, the Chief Justice sup- 
ported a tall staff, on the top of which 
was the cap of liberty, under the cap the 
new Constitution, framed and orna- 
mented, and immediately under the 


Constitution the words, ‘‘The People,” 


in large gold leiters affixed to the staff. 
Fourteenth. Corps of Light Infantry, 
commanded by Captain Heysham, with 
the standard of the Third Regiment. 
Fifteenth. The gentlemen represent- 
ing the States that had ratified the Fed- 
eral Constitution, each carrying a small 
flag, bearing the name of the State he 
represented in gold letters, viz. : Duncan 
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Ingraham, New Hampsi):: Jona- 
than Williams, Jr., Massachuset ts; Jared 
Ingersoll, Connecticut ; Samuel Stock- 
ton, New Jersey ; James Wilson, Penn- 
sylvania ; Colonel Thomas Robinson, 
Delaware ; Hon. I. E. Howard, Mary- 
land; Colonel Febiger, Virginia; W. 
Ward Burrows, South Carolina ; George 
Meade, Georgia. 

Sixteenth. Colonel William Williams, 
on horseback, in complete armor, bear- 
ing on his arm a shield emblazoned with 
the arms of the United States. 

Seventeenth. The Montgomery Troop 
of Light Horse, commanded by Captain 
James Morris. 

Highteenth. Consuls and Represen- 
tatives of Foreign States in alliance with 
America. 

Nineteenth. Hon. Francis Hopkin- 
son, Judge of the Admiralty, wearing 
in his hat a gold anchor, pendant on a 
green riband.’ He was preceded by the 
register’s clerk, carrying a green bag, 
filled with rolls of parchment, the word 
ADMIRALTY in large letters on the front 
of the bag. 

James Read, Register of Admiralty 
Court, wearing a silver pen in his hat. 

Clement Biddle, Marshal of the Ad- 
miralty, carrying a silver oar. 

Twentieth. Wardens of the Port and 
Tonnage Officer. 

Twenty-first. Collector of Customs 
and Naval Officer. 

Twenty-second, Peter Baynton, as a 
citizen, and Colonel Isaac Melcher, 
dressed as an Indian chief, in a carriage, 
smoking the calumet of peace together. 

Twenty-third. The Berks County 
Troop, commanded by Captain Ph. 
Strubing. 

Twenty-fourth. The New Roof, or 
Grand Federal Edifice, on a carriage, 
drawn by ten white horses. This build- 
ing, thirty-six feet high, was in the form 
of a dome, supported by thirteen Corin- 
thian columns, raised on pedestals, the 
frieze decorated with thirteen stars. Ten 
of the columns were complete, but three 
left unfinished. On the pedestals of the 


columns were inscribed, in ornamented 
letters, the initials of the thirteen Amer- 
ican States. Round the pedestal of the 
edifice these words: ‘‘In union the 
fabric stands firm.” 

The Grand Edifice was followed by a 
corps of over 450 carpenters, saw-makers, 
file-cutters, &c. 

Twenty-fifth. The Pennsylvania So- 
ciety of Cincinnati and militia officers. 

Twenty-sixth. Corps of Light Infan- 
try, commanded by Captain Rose. 

Twenty-seventh. The Agricultural 
Society, headed by their president, Sam- 
uel Powel, and Major Hodgdon, bear- 
ing a banner representing industry. 

Twenty-eighth. Farmers headed by 
Messrs. Richard Peters, Richard Wil- 
ling, Samuel Meredith, Isaac Warner, 
George Gray, Charles Willing, and 
others. One of the plows in this depart- 
ment, drawn by four oxen, was directed 
by Richard Willing, in the dress and 
character of a farmer. : 

Twenty-ninth. The Manufacturing 
Society, with spinning and carding 
machines, looms, &c. The carding 
machine, worked by two men, carding 
cotton at the rate of fifty pound weight 
per day, was placed on a carriage thirty 
feet long, eighteen feet wide, thirteen 
feet high, drawn by ten horses. Also 
several other machines in full opera- 
tion. The carriage was followed by a 
large number of weavers. 

Thirtieth. Corps of Light Infantry, 
commanded by Captain Robinson. 

Thirty-first. The Marine Society. 
Ten captains, five abreast, followed by 
the members of the society, six abreast. 

Thirty-second. The Federal Ship 
Union, mounting twenty guns, com- 
manded by John Green, three lieuten- 
ants and four boys in uniform. The 
crew, including officers, consisted of 
twenty-five men. 

The ship -was thirty-three feet in 
length, width and rigging in proportion. 
Her hull was the barge of the ship Alli- 
ance, the same which formerly belonged 
to the Serapis, and was taken in the 
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memorable engagement of Captain Paul 
Jones, in the Bon Homme Richard, 
with the Serapis. She was mounted on 
a carriage drawn by ten horses. 
Boat-builders in a boat-builders’ shop, 
eighteen feet long, eight wide, thirteen 
feet high, drawn by four horses. Seven 
hands were at work building a boat 
thirteen feet long, which was actually 
set up and nearly completed during the 
procession. Then followed large depu- 
tations of the different trades,—-sail- 
makers, ship-carpenters, ship-joiners, 
rope-makers, and ship-chandlers, mer- 
chants and traders, and others. 
Thirty-third. The trades formed an 
important feature of the procession, and 
were followed by officers of Congress, 
Supreme Executive Council of Pennsyl- 
vania, Justices of the Court of Common 
Pleas, Sheriff and Coroner, Board City 
Warden, City Treasurer, etc., members 
of the bar, the clergy, pbysicians, the 


county troop of horse, commanded by 
Major W. McPherson, bringing up the 


rear. The length of the line was a 
mile and a half, the distance marched 
about three miles, and time consumed 
over three hours. 

Francis Hopkinson, who himself par- 
ticipated in this procession, wrote that it 
was ‘‘an exhibition which for novelty, 
splendor and decorum justly merited 
universal admiration and applause. If, 
beside the magnificence of the thing it- 
self, we take into consideration the im- 
portant occasion that induced it, it must 
be acknowledged to have been an object 
most interesting and truly sublime.” 

It is of course but natural to expect 
that the celebration of 1887 will surpass 
that of 1788 in respect to grandeur and 
magnificence in every detail. To sur- 
pass it, however, in the joy and enthusi- 
asm of the participants will not be such 
an easy task. The State of Pennsyl- 
vania has appropriated $75,000 ; citizens 
of Philadelphia have subscribed over 
$20,000. The following sums have been 
appropriated by other States, viz. : Con- 
necticut, $18,000 ; Rhode Island, $25,000; 


‘Biletaes $2000; Massachusetts, $40,000. 
New Jersey has authorized the Governor 
to send its militia at the cost of the State. 
Maryland, Virginia and South Carolina 
have arranged to send troops. Up to 
July 1st the Governors of these States, 
as well as those of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, New York, North Carolina, Ore- 
gon, Nebraska and Texas, had accepted 
the invitation of the Commission to come 
to Philadelphia. 

The great family of States should, 
and there is every reason to hope, will 
appear at the gathering on this his- 
toric occasion, without the absence of a 
single member. 

President Cleveland will preside at 
the ceremonies, and General Sheridan 
will be designated by the President to 
command the combined forces of State 
and United States Troops which will 
take part in the grand parade. The 
Civic and Industrial display wili be 
marshalled by A. Loudon Snowdon, 
Esq. 

Mr. Justice Miller, of the Supreme 
Court of the United States, will deliver an 
oration, and a poem will be delivered 
by a prominent writer 

The great success of the celebration 
is, of course, the wish of ovary loyal 
American. 

The Alpine 1 ine Rose. 


(From the German.) 
From mossy heart on mountain high 


Unfolds the lovely Alpine rose, 
Though veiled with snow its tender eye, 
It solitude’s pure poem glows. 

No zephyrs kiss its blushing leaves, 

It blooms alone in dreary space, 

Yet with a smile of bliss it wreathes 

The lonely mountain’s frowning face. 


When through the heavens so cold and calm 
‘The glooming glaciers grand arise, 

Like silent joy it breathes its balm, 
Though all unseen its beauty lies. 

Thrice blest the hearts where love’s sweet 

rose 

Can through the frosts of sorrow bloom, 

*Till over all their Alpine woes 

Its tender smile enwreathes the gloom. 

L. A. MILLARD. 
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USE AND CULTURE OF MEMORY. 


N a New Yor« paper this subject, 

which has latterly become one of 
particular interest, is considered plea- 
santly by a writer who has been talking 
with lawyers and actors : 


“‘There is one fact perfectly well es- 
tablished about the memory now, and 
that is that more than any other faculty 
of the mind it may be cultivated, 
strengthened and improved. It stands 
absolutely alone in this respect. The 
imaginative faculty, the reasoning pow- 
ers, indeed all the natural operations of 
the mind, may be developed ; but the 
memory, properly trained, accomplishes 
marvels, and, like Jack's beanstalk, 
grows to the skies in a single night, or 
at least within a short period of time 
Indeed you may plant the seed and raise 
the flower. Cases stand on record 
where men and. women have started 
with no memury at all, with positive in- 
ability to recall past events, names, 
figures, dates, etc., and have educated 


themselves to do all this with prompt- 


ness and certainty. And this much can 
not be said for any other of our mental 
possessions. * 

As an illustration of the closeness with 
which lawyers study the human mem- 
ory, the writer remembers being very 
much impressed one day, several years 
ago, with some comments made by the 
late Francis Bangs on the testimony of 
a witness whom he had examined the 
previous day in the course of a well 
known case which was then pending. 
Mr. Bangs was a marvelously keen and 
rapid questioner on cross-examinations 


and he had tripped up the witness refer- 
red to so that he had contradicted him 
self flatly. The point had no particular 
bearing on the case, but the unexpected 
withdrawal by the witness of a statement 
which he had previously made and re- 
iterated with peculiar positiveness tend- 
ed to affect his credibility. 

‘* And yet,” said the lawyer, speaking 
of the circumstance, ‘‘the man was all 
right, I think. Bad as the thing look- 
ed, and his whole testimony was un- 
doubtedly clouded by the contradiction, 
I believe he was honest in his first mis- 
statement. I have been absolutely 
amazed more than once by the persis- 
tency with which witnesses often declare 
that they have done things which they 
have never done, and they do not get 
the thing straight until questions under 
cross-examination call up some associa- 
tion of ideas or actually demonstrate to 
them that what they say is impossible. 
And then they take it all back. If a 
witness of this kind is on the other side I 
don’t mind, but if the witness belongs to 
me it makes me feel pretty ugly.” 

QUESTIONING A WITNESS. 

It is the readiness of memory in a 
lawyer which makes him an adept at 
cross-examination. It is his skill in this 
direction which enables him to yoke the 
answer just given with the answer of an 
hour before and probe the witness as to 
its inconsistency. And it behooves the 
man of law, therefore, to cultivate his 
memory, just as it would appear .to be 
the wisest move on the part of the 
modern aldermanic witness to cultivate 


* It should be remembered by the reader that memory is a property of the faculties respectively 


and not a special faculty itself. Therefore a faculty that is strong in a person will exhibit more 
power to retain impressions than one that is weak. By the exercise of faculties their capacity of reten- 
tion is increased. It is attention or the continued activity of the intellectual faculties in any one di- 
rection that contributes to special activity in recalling afterward what has been the subject of that 
activity. The writer somewhat over states the effect of concentrated exercise of the mind, but it is 
true, nevertheless, that when one's whole interest is given to some important matter, thagnemory 
becomes greatly increased, yet it is usually a temporary affair; when the organic excitement abates 
there will be but little difference shown in the general power to recall events. The specialization of 
memory is shown by people in their capacity to retain occurrences that concern their vocation or 
business, while matters that relate to other callings they forget as soon as interest in them has 
ceased. This proves the relation of memory to the facultiesas a quality.—[Eprror PHRENOLOGICAL- 
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his forgetfulness. But this is only an 
appearance. It is only the witness who 
remembers well and is able to recall the 
circumstances vividly about which he is 
questioned, and can adjust their relative 
importance, who can forget with any 
success. The non mi ricordo man, who 
forgets everything, or clumsily talks, is 
soon tripped up. 

The actor would seem to have more 
use for his memory than the men and 
women of other professions. He is com- 
pelled not only to remember ideas but 
exact words, and when his task on a 
single production is multiplied by the 
number in which he takes part during 
his career, the results which he achieves 
appear almost incredible, and it is obvi- 
ous that no such task is made on the 
actor’s memory now in these days of 
combination and indefinite repetition of 
parts, as was made in the days of stock 
companies, when programmes were in a 
constant condition of rearrangement 
and the bringing forward of a new play 
was almost a nightly occurrence. Then 
parts were studied over night, or at the 
best within a few days. And two or 
three rehearsals were considered suffici- 
ent in the way of preparation. Under 
such circumstances the actor was con- 
stantly called upon for feats of memory. 


A THOUSAND PARTS. 


**T have no doubt,” said an old actor 
the other day to the writer, ‘‘ that many 
of the players of thirty or forty years 
ago, who made the profession their life 
work, learned during their career as 
many as 2,000 parts. I have learned 
1.000 parts myself, and I became identi- 
fied with runs, as they are called now, 


very early in my career. Take, for in- 
stance, the case of a player in a stock 
company in St. Louis or Pittsburg, when 
it was the custom of the star to travel 
and find adifferent supporting company 
waiting for him in each different city he 
visited. I tell you the supporting com- 


pany had to do some tall memorizing. 
It was no unusual thing for Forrest to 
change his bill every night. Those were 
the times that a man had to have a 
quick study or he was not much use in 
Twenty lengths were 


the profession. 
nothing to him.” 

**How much is a length ?” 

““A length is forty lines. It is the 
measure by which the theatrical copyist 
was paid, and is still paid, because the 
type-writer is not tolerated in any good 
stock theatre. The copying of plays and 
parts is one of the perquisites of the 
prompter. The copying of a play by an 
old copyist is a matter of twenty-five dol- 
lars. But then the book was perfectly 
marked, so that if a stage manager took 
it up he could rehearse frum it at once 
without having to devise exits and en- 
trances and stage business as he pro- 
ceeded. These type written copies of 
plays, costing eight or ten dollars, are 
mere transcripts of the dialogue. When 
they are finished and tied with blue rib- 
bons they are only half done. But 
outside of the desire among old mana- 
gers to cherish good, old theatrical cus- 
toms, the copying of plays is left to the 
theatre, because under such arrange- 
ment no copy of a valuable manuscript 
can possibly get into the hands of pirates. 
It has been since the introduction of the 
type writer that stolen and printed ver- 
sions of plays have been so plenty.” 





TRUE TO 


HE Rev. Dr. McLeod tells a story 
of a Scotch boy who had obtained 
a place in an English business office, 
and everything seemed pleasant and 
hopeful until his moral courage was 
severely tested in a very unexpected way: 


HIMSELF. 


It was part of the business of that 
office to have ships coming and going ; 
and it was the rule that when a ship 
came into port, its captain sent word to 
the office that he had arrived, and was 
now awaiting instructions as to when 
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he should discharge the cargo. It was 
the duty of the manager of the office to 
send back instructions to the captain 
where and when this was to be done. 

A few months after this little lad from 
the North came to the office, a ship 
laden with coal came in, and the usual 
message from the captain came; but 
somehow or other no answer was sent 
back to him. The captain waited a 
week, and still no word came back. 
Now, that was very hard on the captain. 
Until the ship got free of its cargo, it 
had to lie idle in the dock ; and all who 
belonged to the ship were kept idle, too. 
At the end of a week the captain sent 
word to the office that his ship had been 
kept so long waiting for instructions 
where to discharge its cargo that it had 
missed a good offer of a new cargo, and 
the office would have to pay him for the 
loss. This payment is called ‘‘ demur- 
rage.” 

When the manager of the office got 
this message from the captain, he was 
very angry. He thought he had sent 
instructions where to discharge the cargo, 
or he had made himself believe he had 
sent them. At any rate, he sent for the 
lad from the North, and said to him, 
‘‘Didn’t I send you down to Capt. Smith 
with instructions when and where to 
discharge his cargo of coal ?” 

The little lad said ‘‘ No, sir; I don’t 
remember being sent down.” 

‘*Oh, but I did,” answered the man- 
ager. ‘‘ You have forgotten.” 

And there, for a time, so far as the 
office was concerned. the matter was al- 
lowed to rest. 

But the captain did not intend to let 
it rest there. He applied for his de- 
murrage ; and when that was refused, 
and his word that he had received no 
instructions was disbelieved, he took 
the master of the office to law, and by 
his complaint came before the judges 
in the court of law. 

The day before the trial, the manager 
came to the little Northern lad, and said 
to him, ‘‘ Mind, I sent you to the dock 


with those instructions to discharge the 
coal.” 

‘But, I assure you, I can not remem- 
ber your doing so,” said the lad. 

**Oh, yes, but Idid. You have for- 
gotten,” said the manager. 

It was a great trouble to the lad. He 

had never been sent to the dock. He 
could not say he had been sent ; and he 
fore-saw that he would have to say be- 
fore the judges what would certainly 
offend the manager, and would proba- 
bly lead to the loss of his excellent 
place. 
* On the morning of the trial, he went 
to the court. The manager came up to 
him and said, ‘‘ Now, our case depends 
entirely on you. Remember, I sent 
you to the dock with instructions where 
to discharge the coal. Now, if you tell 
the judges that you were not sent to the 
dock, I shall lose the suit.” 

The poor lad once more tried to assure 
the manager that he was mistaken ; but 
he would not listen. 

‘*It is all right,” he said, hastily. ‘‘I 
sent you on such a day, and you have 
got to bear witness that I did; and you 
see it clearly !” 

In a little while he was called into 
the witness-box, and almost the first 
question put to him was whether he re- 
membered the day when Capt. Smith’s 
ship came in. Then came this question: 
‘‘Do you remember during that day 
being sent by the manager of the office 
to the dock with a letter for the captain 
of the ship ?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘** Don’t you remember taking instruc- 
tions to Capt. Smith to discharge his 
coal ?” 

‘*No, sir.” 

‘* Where you not sent by the manager 
of the office to the coal-ship on that 
day ?” 

‘*T was not, sir.” 

‘*Nor next day ?” 

**No, sir.” 

‘*Nor any other day ?” 

‘No, sir.” 
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The gentleman who put the questions 
was a barrister. He had been engaged 
to win the case for them. But when he 
heard the little lad’s replies, he saw that 
the manager was in the wrong ; and he 
turned to the judge, and said, ‘* My lord, 
I give up this case. I had instructions 
that this witness would prove that a 
message to discharge had been sent to 
Capt. Smith, and it is plain no such 
proof is to be got from him.” 

So the case ended in the captain’s 
favor, and against the office in which 
the little lad had found so excellent a 
place. 

He went to his lodgings with a sor- 
rowful heart, and wrote to his father 
and mother that he was sure to be dis- 
missed. Then he packed his trunk to 
be ready to go home next day ; and in 
the morning, expecting to get his dis- 
missal, he went early to the office. The 
first to come in after him was the master. 
He stopped for a moment .at the little 
lad’s desk, and said, ‘‘ We lost our case 
yesterday.” 

** Yes, sir,” answered the lad; ‘‘and 
I was very sorry I had to say what I did.” 

By and by the manager came in ; and 
after a little time he was sent for to the 


master’s room. It was a long while be- 
fore he came out. Then the little lad 
was sent for. 

“T am going to be dismissed,” he 
thought to himself. 

But he was not dismissed. The master 
said to him, naming him, ‘‘I was angry 
yesterday, but not with you. You did 
right to speak the truth; and to mark 
my approval of what you did, I am 
going to put you in charge of all the 
workings and sales of our Glenfardle 
mine.” 

Then he sent for the manager, and 
told him what he had said, and added : 
‘*And the young man will make his re- 
ports direct to me.”” Six months after 
the manager left the office, and, young 
though he was, the little lad was ap- 
pointed to his place; and before as 
many years had passed, he was admitted 
as junior partner in the firm. He is 
now at the head of the entire business— 
the managing partner. 

In this case the truth was the best. 
But I want to say that if things had 
turned out otherwise than they did, and 
he had been dismissed, it would still 
have been the best for him to speak the 
truth. 


yee 


RENEWAL. 


What of the day, trav’ler, what of the day ? 
How, from thine outlook, dost thou read 
the signs ? 


Cold is the day, and clouds in frowning 


lines ; 
Cover the dome of blue; no cheering ray ; 
Tis dark, so dark it fills me with dismay. 


Nay, trav'’ler, look again. Too quickly 
sped 

Thine eye from West to East across the 
sky, 

The far-arched prospect earnestly descry 

With vision keen, and mark each cloudlet 
red. 

Darker "tis grown and colder than before ; 

The vault pitch-black forebodes impending 
storm, 


Hark, yon thunder-peal ! it rollsand growls 
on— 
see that horrid blaze—vast sea of 
gore--- 
The lightning’s work,—my soul faints with 
alarm. 


And 


Nay, trav’ler, be assured the storm will 
pass ; 

’Tis in thy low’ring soul the terror lies ; 

Those sordid bands cast off, that veil thine 
eyes ; 

Sunder the tight’ning cc il whose foul em- 
brace 

Thy heritage of peace and liberty denies. 

Now look again, with firm, undaunted gaze 

Beyond the pall of cloud, beyond the light- 
ning’s blaze. : 
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O fateful lot! I sink with chill affright ; 

What hope for one whose every passing 
hour, 

But madly spent the gifts that were his 
dower? 

The furies wait their prey—for me no 
light. 

Nay, trav’ler, worn, thy journey is not 
done ; 

Here turns thy road, the furies leave be- 
hind, 

Give me thy hand. and calm that 
troubled mind ; 

Soon will the storm be o’er, and bright 
the sun, 

No backward glance; to evil lend not 
ear— 

In Heaven’s name I offer thee good 
cheer 

I will go on; thy words my strength renew ; 

The frowning steeps I'll brave with earnest 
stride, 


Truth my support, and Faith once more my 
guide ; 
Ho, in the East a broad’ning rift of blue— 
And see yon fringe of gold, with magic 


— 


spell, 


The curtain glocmy from the vault dispel f 
The day grows bright ; joy, joy, my soul! 
ali’s well. 


H. 8. DRAYTON. 
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A GIRL’'S 


DeaR MARGARET MCKENZIE : 
ET me stretch out a greeting hand 
and wish you a god-speed in the 
way of your choice. 

Is there any reason under the sun 
why you should not make it also your 
way in fact, if you have the ability tomeet 
its requirements ? There may be impedi- 
ments, to be sure, but these only quicken 
desire, and strengthen determination, if 
you do not yield to a morbid dread of 
them, in which case you know you are 
quite likely to be overcome. 

Now I am resolved upon a work less 
conventional for a woman, perhaps, 
than the art of building houses. I mean 
to run an engine. 

The reason that I tell you what I 
mean to do—instead of doing it without 
pretension,—is because I am only six- 
teen, and can not yet assume so grave 
and important a responsibility. But I 
am training soberly and earnestly for it, 
and I have no idea of failing. It is not 
a girl’s work, I suppose; I have been 
told so. I can not help that. It is none 
of my business. I can not think about 
it. Ido not understand what they say 
of such things. It seems to me they 
talk a great deal of stuff about a matter 
which could be much more easily judged 
of by experiment. Butthisis no concern 
of mine. I only know that I shall run 
an engine. From childhood the simple 
sight of that grand power has thrilled me 
with desire, and fired me with a pur- 
pose to understand and rule it, and its 
wild cry sounding through the air seems 
always a summons that I must obey. 

I have studied its wonderful mechan- 
ism so thoroughly that I could take it 
in pieces and put it together again, and I 
have incommunicable suggestions of 
improvements that I believe I could 
work out in a lifetime of devotion to its 
interests and progress. 

Once — let me tell you — once — 
it was the marked day of my life 


PROBLEM.* 


—I ran for a hundred miles a 
locomotive attached toa train of pas- 
senger cars. It was a solemn, awful ex- 
perience. Realizing the trust of a thou- 
sand lives committed, unconsciously, to 
my hand, I felt face to face with God, 
and alone with him, as I leaped chasms, 
spanned rivers, circled mountains, shot 
through tunnels, and rounded curves 
that hid, I knew not what colliding 
force, for the wreck of which I should 
have held myself forever responsible. 

Not a word was spoken through those 
strange, eternal hours, but at the termi- 
nating point of our course, the engineer, 
under whose stern, watchful eye I had 
sat with blanched cheek, but unfalter- 
ing nerve, rose to his feet, and gravely 
offered me his hand. He had known 
my ambition, was aware of my long, 
earnest study, was satisfied by severe 
examination of my understanding of 
the laws with which I aspired to deal, 
and had that day tested, in secret, 
my courage and power for practical 
work. 

**You have done nobly,” he said in 
simple, honest, manly fashion. ‘‘We 
can trust you. Study, work, and wait, 
as we all must do, until the opportunity 
is ripe for action.” 

My heart thrilled with a feeling of ex- 
ultation worth years of struggle to attain, 
as, wrapped in my woman’s cloak and 
veil, I stepped unrecognized, among the 
people whom I had brought safely to 
their destination. 

**'We can trust you,” sounded the 
words of the blunt engineer in my ears, 
and I was strengthened to face the yet 
unseen dangers which I know must 
meet me in my chosen career. If the 
way is rough all the greater must be its 
triumph. [I shall shirk no duty that 
justly belongs to my profession, and I 
shall strive diligently to come up to its 
highest standard of excellence. 

Do we expect gallant acceptance of 


*See July ParenotogicaL Journat for first article. 
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our stammered apologies [for failure of natural and legitimate duties, and vol- 


accomplishment in what we undertake, 
because we are women? Not you, Mar- 
garet MacKenzie, and not I. 

RUTH CARLYLE. 


My Dear Youne Lapy: 


Ihave read with absolute pain the 
paper which your unknown friend 
thrust maliciously upon the attention of 
a class of readers to whom it can not 
fail to work incalculable mischief, unless 
the weakness and fallacy of its specious 
argument be, at once, exposed. 

Tam not, of course, casting any re- 
flection on you for the publication ofa 
matter that was purely a morbid, private 
speculation, tossed carelessly and justly 
in your waste-basket; but the indiscreet 
and meddlesome person who dragged it 
to the light, and is, no doubt, this mo- 
ment, smiling slyly over the effect, may 
take as much of the reproof here offered 
as he or she feels inclined. 

I look upon your whole trouble, my 
dear girl, as the direct influence of a 
disturbing element which is working 
balefully to overturn every established 
law and relation in domestic life, and 
inaugurate a reign of anarchy and con- 
fusion in which there will be experienced 
on all sides, a feeling of dissatisfaction, 
discomfort, and misery unknown in the 
previous natural and normal condition 
of society, however that may be exe- 
crated by the mad radicals of the day. 

All the vaunting in the world, by dis- 
contented, self-imagined ‘‘ reformers,” 
will not make one crooked thing straight, 
nor result in anything but inharmony 
and unhappiness to those who listen, 
and are ruled by it. You find in your 
present perplexity, Maggie MacKenzie, 
only the foreshadowing of difficulties 
that will besiege you perpetually in the 
way to which you vainly fancy yourself 
attracted, but which is too utterly un- 
congenial, and even repulsive, to the 
true instincts of feminine nature to be 
entered with any prospect of success. 
No woman can deliberately set aside her 


untarily assume those belonging to an- 
other order of talents, without suffering 


‘justly, not only from the loss of her own 


rights, but from the disappointment and 
mortification of failure in her attempted 
usurpation of privileges which she has 
not the capacity to grasp. 

It is very true, certainly, that women 
do fill, in a fashion, some of the positions 
of men, but when it is done with any de- 
gree of success there are exceptional op- 
portunities, or extraordinary abilities, 
which the majority of aspirants can not 
rely upon, and though these shining 
lights are upheld as examples of woman- 
ly power, they are simply ignes fatui, 
luring the dazzled and bewildered fol- 
lower into mire and pitfall, and often to 
moralruin. In point of fact, this lauded 
success is frequently failure of the sad- 
est sort, for itis acquired at the cost of 
the truest and holiest attributes of wom- 
anhood, and by so much it deteriorates 
the finest quality, and lowers the stand- 
ard of the whole sex. Worse than this, 
even, it corrupts the purest principles, 
and detracts from the noblest virtues of 
manhood by repelling the tender spirit 
of protection, and weakening the sense 
of responsibility and guardianship which 
constitutes the highest and most God-like 
elements of the masculine character. 
One may feel already, indeed, the warn- 
ing of that reverent, courteous, chivalric 
bearing, which distinguishes the high- 
bred gentleman in all relations and as- 
sociations with woman, and there is a 
perceptible lessening of the watchful care 
and attention, which is so far a necessity 
to the truer type of our sex, that we can 
not regard the cause of its decline with 
any degree of complacency or respect. 

Really and truly, my dear girl, there 
can be no doubt, that if the utterly false 
conceptions of woman’s rights and duties 
continue to be urged and to exert such 
deplorable influence upon the opening 
minds of coming generations, the result 
must inevitably be a complete inversion 
and demoralization of the race. 
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For this reason, I contemplate the 
eager, restless, unsatisfied questioning of 
your letter with keenest regret and pain, 
recognizing in the spirit of strife and re- 
bellion which you exhibit the pernicious 
effect of the baneful doctrines that are 
working insidiously to undermine and 
disorganize society, and which Ishudder 
to think, may cast their upas shadow 
over my own young daughter, whom I 
have earnestly and prayerfully endeav- 
ored to train to clear perceptions and a 
just feeling in the matter of social rights 
and relations. And I would say to you, 
Miss Maggie, as I say to her, strive to 
cultivateand develop, to their utmost ca- 
pacity, the natural and womanly gifts 
which you inherit, and exercise in your 
own heaven-appointed sphere of life and 
duty the charms and graces that make 
you, in the eyes of men, second only to 
the angels in power and influence. It is 
the height of folly to suppose, as some 
ill-balanced and irrational people do, 
that greater good may be accomplished 
by women in the bold assumption of of- 
fices for which they are not fitted, than 
in the modest fulfillment of conditions, 
essentially and irreversibly their own, 
and which may be glorified and exalted 
to the full measure of their aspiration 
and ambition. 

It is with ourselves, my dear girl, and 
not with the world that we have a work 
to do. To make our persons beautiful 
and attractive, and to grow so lovely, 
gracious, winning, sweet and irresistible 
in manner, so as to control, absolutely, 
the rougher, stronger forces of society, 
is better than to strive, with rebellious 
and impatient spirit, to perform imper- 
fectly the labors which belong to men. 

And let me caution you against the 
weakness of under-estimating the value 
of dress, and of making scornful con- 
trast between woman’s natural love and 
man’s habitual neglect of it. Indeed, 
there is no study more important to fem- 
inine interests than the exhaustless re- 
sources of the toilet, which offers always 
some fresh charm and grace to her, 


who, with trained eye and skilled hand, 
intelligently seeks its favor. To under- 
stand perfectly the laws of adaptation in 
costume, and to harmonize with style 
of face and figure the tasteful and beau- 
liful varieties of fashion in apparel, is a 
much higher, finer art, than to carve a 
statue, or to paint a picture, which is 
dealing simply with dead, inert matter 
having no vital issues. 

All this sneering comment on dress 
originates with the detestable, long- 
haired masculine reformers, and with 
the so-called strong-minded class of wo- 
men, who are themselves ridiculous ex- 
amples of the effect of an utter disregard 
of the proprieties and decencies of per- 
sonal attire. And from the same source 
comes the bitter and sarcastic reflections 
on marriage, and the advancement of 
the very erroneous idea that women 
would be happier if they had occupations 
which rendered them independent of the 
support and protection of men. Asa 
rule, this sort of reasoning may be set 
aside as the morbid, diseased outgrowth 
either of disappointment in making a 
suitable matrimonial alliance, or of a 
failure to make any at all. In yourown 
heart, my child, you have a feeling, un- 
confessed perhaps yet strong and vital 
as your life, that marriage is the one 
beautiful and delightful possibility of 
the future, and the lover for whom you 
wait with unconscious expectation is 
the focus about which all your thoughts 
gather in a rapture, that no other inter. 
est could ever inspire. This is right and 
natural, and I pray you do not let the 
corrupt influence of false teaching shat- 
ter your faith in the one immutable good 
of woman’s life, nor shame you in the 
exercise of those innocent, maidenly arts 
by which the good is won. Be true to 
your instincts,and shun the poison breed- 
ing breath of counsels that would un- 
settle your reason and leave you in sad- 
der confusion and perplexity than your 
privately studied problem already shows. 

Perhaps, after all, the printing of your 
paper may result in partial good by giv- 
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ing opportunity to combat the evils 
which are the unrecognized source of it. 
I hope we shall have no new revelations 
of disorderly ambitions which may never, 
in the nature of things, be satisfactorily 


realized. I shall be very glad to know 
that I have helped you to clearer light 
in your difficulties. 
Your friend, 
Mrs. CHARLES EDWARD ANDERSON. 





HANDWRITING AND CHARACTER. 


ANY are the characteristics of 
#* men, but methinks they are not 
more varied than their chirography. 
Were one sufficiently skilled, why could 
he not read character as well from pen- 
manship as from conduct? What can 
be done by the old-fashioned way of 
investigation—an argument from con- 
jecture? Let us make an argument as 
well as we can : dogmatically. 

Imprimis, a man of nice tastes and 
nice notions will write a nice hand.—I 
know an eminent writer of youth’s liter- 
ature whose hand is as nice as his taste : 
every line formed on principles almost 
mathematical—every letter exactly its 
proper height, the page as handsome as 
a page of print, and much more inter- 
esting to read than the same matter set 
up in type. He is nice in another sense 
than the colloquial sense—with nice—or 
finical—notions of things social and 
literary. 

Again, a slovenly man will write a 
slovenly hand; a punctilious man a 
precise hand, a slow man a labored 
hand; a hasty man a fitful hand, a 
ponderous man a heavy hand. 

But other circumstances than charac- 
ter oftenest influence the quality of a 
person’s chirography: haste renders even 
the nice hand of the nice person referred 
to different in most of its qualities from 
its natural character. It becomes ramb- 
ling, straggling, sprawling ; while care- 
fulness in even a slovenly penman pro- 
duces somewhat of beauty, even if it 
will not result in elegance. 

What really affects a handwriting 
more than any other circumstance is the 
necessity of the writer. Almost any one, 
by taking pains, could write a tolerably 
good hand, yet how few and how mea- 


gre would be the productions of great 
minds, should they sit down determined 
to write inelegant penmanship! And 
even in the work of an ordinary para- 
graphist, how much would it suffer in 
sense by reason of his impeding the 
thought in striving to make his chiro- 
graphy elegant! Again, were he labor- 
iously to copy ‘‘in a big round hand,” 
after the example of the traditional Ad- 
miral in Pinafore, how much labor 
would be wasted in copying, which 
would better be used in original compo- 
sition! Paragraphists often have too 
little leisure to do this work, and hardly 
sufficient time to dictate slowly to an 
amanuensis—a copyist is out of the 
question : for if a copyist could read his 
MS., a compositor ought to be able to 
do so. 

And this is all that can be said m the 
way of so-called argument. My own 
conclusion on the matter is, that composi- 
tors or type-setters should strive to be- 
come familiar with all sorts of MSS. 
and so endeavor to learn the sense of 
the writers from a hastily written word; 
that they can read all kinds with toler- 
able ease, and falling into the mood of 
the author they interpret—so to speak, 
or translate the author to the reader. For 
what is type but a translation from man- 
uscript ? 

This ability is possessed by a good 
many compositors on papers, whose 
work consists of contributions from 
various writers: so that a manuscript 
hardly legible to a person unaccustomed 
to reading writing would be as clear as 
a printed page to their apprehension. 
The habit of looking at a word, rather 
than a letter, in deciphermg an obstinate 
manuscript has often furnished a clew 
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to a matter which puzzles more than it 
need. We read print by looking at the 
form of the word, which we recognize— 
not by spelling out the letters. 

But compositors can not be expected 


to know everything, even how to read 
and spell by instinct. I wish they knew 
half as much as people think they know: 
and could know what I mean to say 
without my saying it. HENRY CLARK. 





NOTES FROM A TEACHER’S DIARY. 


(CONTINUED.) 


Monday.— 


HEN I came in from school 
to night and was hurrying up 
to my room with an armfull of books, 
I heard my name called from the sitting- 
room. I left the books at the top stair 
and ran down to see what was wanted, 
presuming a letter awaited me ; but, no, 
a very disagreeable charge came up in- 
stead. ‘‘Why didn’t I let Kittie come 
up to my desk at recess as well as other 
girls?’ ‘‘Why?I permit no one to 
come without first raising the hand and 
receiving a reply to that effect,” was my 
answer. 

“Well, I learn that you are very 
partial about this thing.” 

‘*Not in the least. If any one has 
occasion to feel jealous, certainly it 
should not be the dear children of this 
house who have more of my help than 
all the rest in school, because they have 
it out of school hours.” 

‘**T don’t know when you help them I 
am sure,” the mother went on, ‘now 
here's Kittie, she wants to stand first at 
the end of the term, but she can’t unless 
she has more help from you, I can’t 
help her, I never had much chance to 
learn; we lived two miles from school in 
my youth, and I only attended when I 
lived with my uncle a part of the year. 
You must help her more.” 

‘* It would be a great wrong to Kittie,” 
said I, ‘“‘to press her on faster than she 
will naturally go. She is studious and 
needs rest from nearly all thought of 
books out of school, and if we are not 
very careful she will break down and 
lose, rather than gain. Asit is the ex- 
tra help Kittie gets that has placed her in 





the first class, she could not have entered 
it otherwise. She is but twelve years 
old, while a majority of the class are 
fourteen or fifteen. To expect her to 
equal them in scholarship is a great 
thing, but to excell them alli is utterly 
impossible with all the help we can 
render. There is but little doubt that 
she will go up to the Grammar Depart- 
ment honorably, and that, were she my 
own daughter, would be enough at her 
age. But now that you have brought 
up a charge against me for partiality, [ 
will say that Kittie has had a habit of 
running up to my desk at recess unbid- 
den, while the others have followed my 
rule and raised the hand. I had a talk 
with her about it yesterday, and re- 
quested her not to do so any more, as 
others would do so too if she persisted 
in it, but she came up twice to-day just 
the same. I forgave the first offence, 
thinking she had forgotten, and re- 
minded her not to do it again, but this 
afternoon she did the same thing and I 
sent her back.” 

‘* Well, what harm was it that she 
came !” 

‘““What, my friend, if one hundred 
and forty children all came !” 

‘“‘T think you are perfectly unreason- 
able,” said the mother peevishly,” “and 
as to helping her, why I don’t think you 
have hurt yourself, and I think Kittie 
is smart enough to get along without 
your grudged help.” 

A new neighbor opened the door and 
invited me out to tea and to spend the 
evening. I gladly accepted and hast- 
ened my toilet to rid myself of the dis- 
agreeable face that could wear a mask and 
be bland enough now. The friend who in 
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vited me had just heard what was up 
through her servant who had heard a few 
words and had been chatting with ours at 
the gate, and well knowing my undesira- 
ble relation in the house thought to re- 
lieve me in this way. Shecalled for mea 
half-hour afterward saying her husband 
had returned from hisoffice tired out,and 
wanted me to entertain him, and that 
tea was allready. ‘‘ She will come back 
at ten o’clock,” to my hostess she said, 
as she closed the door. 

When I learned that she had done 
this for my comfort, I could scarcely 
refrain from weeping. Who else would 
have thought to act as promptly and 
efficiently? This may seem but a very 
trifling thing on paper, but one never 
writes the tones of a voice or the expres- 
sion of angry faces so that they can be 
fully understood, and I was worn by the 
many cares and the earnest work of a 
large village school. 


Tuesday.— 

An old lady once told me that “if 
something unusual occurred on Monday 
it would do so all the week,” so I am 
going to write down the events that fol- 
lowed Monday’s error and see how they 
run. This morning the Superintendent 
called to invite me to his house to tea 
and to spend the night. I asked no 
questions why, and did not think he had 
been informed of a little trouble that I 
should feel proper to pass over without 
comment. But my friend’s husband 
had met him early on the street and in 
answer as to “the news” he had told 
him what I should not have mentioned, 
and so he had turned his steps towards 
the school, remarking, ‘‘I shall see if 
our best teachers must be insulted.” 

Comment—This visit provel one of 
the most delightful ones of my experi- 
ence. His beautiful home offered great 
inducements for one to spend the month 
he desired of me, but the long distance, 
a full mile, appalled me. Poor Kittie 
failed in school right along in spite of 
her pride and her father’s help. They 


saw at last what I had done and began 
to appreciate its full value. 


Wednesday.— ‘ 

As soon as I entered the schoolyard 
this morning, a group of lads accosted 
me, ‘‘ Niles has got to leave school to 
help support his mother, she’s feeble.”— 
‘*Yes, and Hansome has got a place ina 
store, he thinks.” ‘“‘I shall carry my 
books home to night,” the boy said, 
**no doubt I shall get it. Mr. — is a 
great friend of father’s, he knows what 
a splendid business man father is.” ‘‘Do 
you expect to make a fine business 
man?’ Tasked. ‘‘O yes, I’m just like 
father, all business, business. I don’t 
eare for books one bit!” ‘One needs 
to cultivate great care and accuracy in 
numbers, and exactness in everything 
to be a successful merchant—I fear you 
are a little too careless, Ned.” 

“Oh, I shall get all over that, you 
see, when I get to work: it is’nt like 
studying, you know.” 

‘*He that is faithful in present duties 
will be the more likely to be in future 
ones,” 1 said, as I turned away. 

Just as I was about to commence a 
recitation the monitor informed me 
that a gentleman wished to see me at 
the door. He was a stranger in search 
of a clerk, and asked if I could recom- 
mend him one from my school. He it 
was whom Hansome had depended up- 
on for ‘a place because he was his fath- 
er’s friend. I could not speak of the 
lad as I desired to do, for he had been a 
great trial to me in the lesson business, 
though he was strong, energetic and 
kind of heart. I concluded that to ad- 
vance him now by words I wished were 
true would only help to ruin a bright 
boy, whose vanity and conceit needed 
wounding to make him a better scholar, 
and consequently the right kind of a 
business man. 

The matter was talked over between 
us and though the merchant feared he 
might lose the father’s friendship by the 
refusal to take the son, he would by no 
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means yield the point when the case 
was understood. And then I recalled 
the words about Niles, and said, “I 
think that I can give you a good boy. 
He is certainly an excellent pupil ; one 
who is never late, always ready to recite 
when the bell strikes, perfect in deport- 
ment, neat, accurate in numbers, very 
observing and clearheaded, If you want 
a clerk to hear and obey, take Johuny 
Niles. I have onlv to catch his eye, if 
I need a blind closed, and to look up, 
and a noiseless step quickly shuts the 
sun out. If I drop my pencil upon the 
carpeted platform it is soon pla¢ed upon 
my desk. A multitude of little favors 
are received from his hand in the course 
of a week. He has no father, and they 
are very poorl am told. He has stud- 
ied hard and as if he considered it his 
last chance.” The gentleman said, “T’ll 
take him ; I was a fatherless boy once, 
and if he answers at all to your descrip- 
tion Ill do well by him.” Handing me 
his address he requested that the lad 
might be sent at once to his office. There 
were tears in the merchant’s eyes as he 
turned away. What sad memories were 
awakened by Johnny’s case I may never 
know beyond the fact, that, as he said, 
‘life had gone hard at times with him 
when homeless.” 

I went in and spoke to Jobnny a 
few low words; he gathered his books 
quietly together and stepped out with 
me into the hall where I gave the 
ecard and such advice as I deemed best. 
He threw his loving arms about my 
neck and kissed me as if I had been his 
mother, and showered his thanks upon 
me freely. I returned the caress and 
added a blessing from a full heart, and 
begged that he would ever remember 
that all our prosperity was from God 
and that He bestowed it often as a reward 
for faithfulness. ‘‘ When Iam a man 
and other poor boys want places I shall 
remember them first,” he said, as he 
started with graceful step down the busy 
street. 

L. R. De WOLF. 


NOW THE FRUITS OF THEN. 


Man must die and go te dust, 
Laurelled hero’s sabres rust, 
Palaces decay and fall. 
Kings and princes great and small 
Play their parts and exit make; 
So their graves their glories take, 
Monuments their vigils keep 
O’er their dread and dreamless sleep; 
Or unknown grave will contain 
Pulseless heart and lifeless brain— 
But their thoughts, their hopes, their fears, 
Animating all their years, 
Deeds of valor and of love, 
Flowing from a Life above, 
Down the corridors of time, 
Grateful cadences of rhyme. 
Thus the songs the Ages sing 
Come and with them ages bring. 
Thus the golden thread of thought, 
In one plastic webb is wrought ; 
Thus is now the fruit of then 
In the’life and soul of men; 
Garnered in the mind, the art— 
And the present will impart 
To the ages yet to live 
All that then and now can give. 

©. 0. COLLINS. 
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THE Basis or INDUSTRIAL EQUALITY. 
—Seventy-five thousand women in New 
York city earn their livings by decent 
occupations apart from domestic service. 
This is a striking fact, and a close stu- 
dent of the situation has come to the 
conclusion that ‘‘ woman can be kept 
innocent by making her independent of 
the necessity in every case of getting her 
living by the aid of the other sex.”” But 
what of the means of securing women 
this necessary freedom? An indepen- 
dent class must be a free and equal 
class. 

Women are not free, nor are they recog- 
nized as equals. They will never be 
above the ‘‘ necessity of having the aid 
of the other sex” until they are the 
equals of men in political rights. A dis- 
franchised class can not be otherwise 
than dependent upon the class in 
power. 
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A POST-FOURTH OF JULY ORATION. 


N ‘‘Independence day,” thousands 
of orators ‘ o.ated” throughout 
the country upon the great and glorious 
results that have accrued to us from the 
Revolution of 1776, and the signing of 
the Declaration of Independence, which 
was its sign-manual. The chief of these 
results, is the illimitable national freedom 
we enjoy. And yet many of these ora- 
tors and the audience to which they 
spoke are not free, and they will doubt- 
less be surprised, when I denominate 
much of their talk as “gush” and 
**blarney.” 

Far be it from me to utter one unpatri- 
otic thought or word, or to decry a cus- 
tom which all true Americans delight to 
observe. I yield to no one in my love 
for this, my adopted home—yet Ido wish 
to sincerely and earnestly urge both 
‘‘orator” and ‘delighted listener,” in 
future, to view this subject of liberty 
from the following, as well as all its 
other bearings. 

Liberty is of four kinds: 
Personal, Social, Professional. 


NATIONAL LIBERTY. 


Of National liberty, little need be said. 
For over 100 years this theme has been 
dwelt upon yearly by thousands of Amer- 
ica’s most eloquent and gifted speakers. 
Yet, until the proclamation of Abraham 
Lincoln that emancipated all} the slaves 
on these shores, it could not honestly 


National, 


and truthfully be said that we were a free 
nation. Now, however, it is impossible, 
generally speaking, for a man who obeys 
the law, to be anything but free in the 
U. 8. of America. Nationally, our free- 
dom is perfect and absolute. The fath- 
erhood of God and brotherhood of man, 
are two prime bases in the American 
constitution, and as far as National legis- 
lation can make it so, every man in this 
country is equal to every other man. 
He has the same rights—personal, politi- 
cal and national, that all others have. 
Hence, we stand upon a platform of per- 
fect national freedom. 


PERSONAL LIBERTY. 


But when the question is examined 
from a personal standpoint, many men 
and alas! women also, are found o be 
slaves of the worst type; slaves that of 


all of those who are in bondage, are the 


most difficult to set free. They are tied 
down by personal habits that have long 
since gained almost a complete ascend- 
ancy over them. 

Let me illustrate. A friend of mine 
has delivered an oration every fourth of 
July for a number of years, and yet he 
is bound hand and foot by the tobacco 
habit ; he chews from morning to night, 
year in and out. Take his tobacco from 
him and he is wretched beyond measure. 
He has over and over again, tried to quit 
the habit, but the body is master of the 
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man, and he can not give up what he 
acknowledges to be a dirty, and injuri- 
ous habit. 

So with many smokers, They are in 
a similar bondage, Equally so are there 
thousands of wretched slaves to alcohol, 
morphine, opium and chloral. A short 
time ago I questioned a chemist in one of 
our largest summer watering places, and 
he informed me of a surprising number 
of painful cases, where women of high 
‘social position were slaves to their appe 
tite, for morphine, opium and chloral. 
‘‘Good women in other respects,” said 
he, “‘ will lie like troopers to obtain 
these pernicious drugs,” so potent and 
powerful are they, when once they have 
gained the ascendancy. ‘‘ The servant 
upset the bottle, and‘I must have more. 
You can’t refuse me under such circum- 
stances.” Such pleas as this are com- 
mon when the craving is unusually 
great. 

Gambling also has its thousands of 
slaves, and in my official capacity as 
chaplain of a county gaol I have once 
had to visit a man sentenced to death 
under a charge of murder, committed to 
relieve his lost fortune. He was a slave 
to gambling. A murder and a lynching 
occurred in Austin, Nevada, some five 
years ago, where both victims were slaves 
to alcohol and gambling. Two other 
cases; one of attempted murder, the 
other of successful homicide occurred in 
my own county last year owing to this 
same sad slavery to gambling. 

Other men are slaves to their sensual 
passions. Lustcontrolsthem. Thespell 
of the harlot is over them, and although 
they loathe themselves and her; al- 
though they know that when they fol- 
low her, they go ‘‘as an ox goeth to the 
slaughter, or as a fool to the correction 
of the stocks,” yet they ‘‘let their hearts 
decline to her ways,” they ‘‘ go astray in 
her paths.” 

Then there are those who are slaves to 
the inordinate cravings of a gluttonous 
appetite. They know that heaviness of 
body and mind, a dyspeptic and bilious 


condition, are the results of an uncon- 

trolled appetite, but they refuse to curb 

it. Knowing they ought not to eat cer- 

tain foods, they allow the appetite to 

control the ‘will, and by thus yielding be- « 
come slaves to that most imperious of 

masters ‘‘ the stomach.” 

And yet these very men, gamblers, 
murderers, lustful and gluttonous, have 
doubtless often stood among the fourth 
of July throngs celebrating the day 
which gave them ‘* freedom ;” then going 
out and proving the fact of its pessession 
by giving themselves up body and soul 
to the first vice that cared to enslave 
them. 

To all such as these I would say: 
master these evil propensities ere you 
boast of your freedom. Stand in the 
might of your intellectual manhood, and 
in the strength of God fully settle the 
question of your own personal freedom. 
Determine that no vice, no evil habit 
shall longer enslave you and then with 
greater truth will you be able to declare 
yourself a ‘‘free” citizen of this great 
and glorious republic. 


SOCIAL LIBERTY. 


By this I mean the liberty we possess 
as social beings, or, in other words, as 
members of organized society. We are 
privileged to visit our friends, to travel 
wherever we will, to take recreation 
and holidays, to eat, drink and sleep 
whenever we choose: we can assemble 
ourselves together in any number under 
ordinary circumstances for amusement, 
pleasure or instruction, and in all these 
things the government protects us. Still, 
many people are far from being socially 
free. Men dare not do right, often, for 
fear of what society will say. Society 
has its code of unwritten law, which 
few dare to violate, although in many 
cases it is wrong. Society allows a 
Christian lady to say to her servant, 
** Not at home,” when an unwelcome or 
ill-timed visitor arrives. Society thus 
permits and require a lie to be uttered 
in its name. That person is not socially 
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free who feels bound to follow this 
custom. 

Some society requires the wine to be 
placed upon the sideboard for visitors, 
and many temperance ladies and gentle- 
men obey this written law, although 
they do not believe in the use of the 
wine. Such persons are not socially 
free. 

Men who do not smoke, and who are 
conscientiously opposed to smoking, are 
often expected to present cigars to those 
who do, and also to permit smoking in 
their own homes. If they yield I am 
compelled to the conclusion that they 
are not socially free. 

Ladies are oftentimes bound down by 
foolish, and sometimes by immoral fash- 
ions of dress. If they dare not refuse 
to disobey these laws of fashion they are 
certainly not socially free. 

Young couples marry. 
pects them, in many instances, to 
occupy a certain position. They obey 
the dictates of society, live and dress as 
they are expected to do, although they 
know, or ought to know, that such a 
course of conduct ultimately means 
social and financial ruin. Such couples 
are not socially free. 

Religious society in many circles re- 
quires you to partake of an alcoholic 
wine at the table of our Lord. If you 
believe the use of this wine to be wrong, 
and yet yield to the dictates of society 
you are assuredly not socially free. 

In all these things, where the con- 
science is opposed to their observance, 
obedience to society means social slav* 
ery—not social freedom, and the list of 
such servitudes might be largely in- 
creased. Let me, therefore, urge you, 
if you ever feel condemned by such 
yielding, to become a solecist and wil- 
fully and determinately break those 
laws of society that your conscience can 
not approve. Be free socially, that is, 
do right even though all society should 
find fault with, condemn, and even os- 
tracise you. It requires the true man 
and woman to stand firm for social 


Society ex- 


liberty, and only such can be socially 
free. 


PROFESSIONAL LIBERTY, 


There is a class of men who are linked 
together by professional ties." This class 
comprises ministers, editors or literary 
men, physicians, lawyers and the mil- 
itary. 

The first of these, says Mr. Ingersoll 
in effect—are not allowed to be mentally 
free. They are told what they must be- 
lieve and what they must not believe, 
and they are compelled to receive with- 
out question all that which is presented 
to them. 

Now in no ease is this statement true. 
All that the minister is taught must 
commend itself to his judgment or he 
need not believe it. There are no laws 
that demand that he shall believe any- 
thing. There is a requirement, however, 
and that is in effect as follows ‘‘So long 
as you remain in this church we expect 
you to preach what we as a church 
honestly and sincerely believe to be the 
true doctrine, and should you wish to 
preach other doctrines, you are at per- 
fect liberty to do so, provided you sever 
your connection with our church. For 
we can not allow you to remain under 
our name, sanctioned and authorized by 
us, when you are preaching and teach- 
ing that which we believe to be errone- 
ous and injurious.” 

Now this is a perfectly natural restric 
tion that any honest and free man can 
consistently subscribe his name to. At 
the same time there is a professional 
servitude and bondage that the minister 
should be free from. Some ministers 
do not wish to wear the usual clerical 
hat, or white tie, or this or that cut of 
coat and vest, or they would prefer a 
colored suit of clothes to the conven- 
tional black, but custom will not willing- 
ly allow them freedom in these matters. 
Now those men who dare not brave 
such custom are not professionally free. 

In some societies a minister is expected 
to preach in that peculiar tone, com- 
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monly spoken of as the ‘holy drawl.” 
He knows that such a tone is vocally 
pernicious, and contrary to the dictates 
of common sense in speech, yet such is 
the pressure of professional prejudice 
that he dare not assert his freedom. He 
is a professional slave, until at last out- 
raged nature demands rest,and laid by— 
with ‘‘ minister's sore throat,”—-he wishes 
he had dared to assert his vocal liberty. 

Now in all these things there is no 
principle at stake, or I would not thus 
speak of them. There is no question of 
morality or of religion involved in a 
white tie, or in any particular tone of 
voice. 

Hence I say to my ministerial friends, 
‘*Be men! and assert your freedom.” 
Let “outraged professional taste,” be 
outraged until it awakes to a sense of its 
own folly. 

In the medical world there are also 
unwritten laws which make many phy- 
sicians and surgeons professional slaves. 
Take the question of Phrenology. It is 
deemed unprofessional to believe in this 
science, because no scalpel or microscope 
has revealed physical divisions in the 
brain structure corresponding to the 
mental faculties which we assert control 
certain localities of that organ. Many 
medical men have themselves confessed 
to me that the arguments in favor of 
Phrenology were incontrovertible, yet 
they dared not publicly avow their be- 
lief in it. Such are professional slaves. 

So with describing alcoholic liquors. 
They know that there are millions of 
gallons of impure, adulterated wines 
and spirits upon the market, and also, 
that even were all these drinks ‘‘ pure,” 
—-using the term to distinguish from the 
adulterated—the quantity of alcohol 
contained therein varies so much as to 
make a prescription absolutely danger- 
ous because of this uncertainty. The 
alcohol is that for which these drinks 
are given ; then why not prescribe the 
pure, unadulterated, genuine spirit, in- 
stead of these often impure and uncer- 
tain beverages. But no! It is unpro- 


fessional—thank God, hewever, that 
time is passing away—to be in any way 
in accord with those ‘‘ fanatical teetotal- 
lers.” The custom of ‘‘ the profession,” 
1s to prescribe the wines and spirits of 
commerce, and although all physicians 
know, or ought to know, the facts that 
I have stated, they are slaves to profes- 
sional prejudice and custom, from which 
many of them have not manliness 
enough to break free. 

Editors and lawyers are also accused 
of doing so many professional things 
against their consciences that I dare not 
begin to speak of them, for fear of an 
unwieldly and tremendous list. They, 
however, can speak for themselves. 
They have the public ear, and can thus 
defend and argue their own case I 
would, however, like to urge them, if 
what ‘‘ they say ” be at all true, to assert 
their professional freedom, and dare to 
be free regardless of charges of 
‘“‘mugwumpism,” ‘‘ fence straddling” or 
** blatherskiting.” 

In some regiments of the army it is 
unprofessional for an officer—or a 
soldier either—to be sober or religious, 
and many a man under such pressure 
has violated his conscience in order that 
he might not appear unprofessional. 

Indeed there are but few men and 
women—if any at all—who are wholly 
free. There can be no freedom in its 
highest and truest sense where any sin 
dominates the mind or soul. Then, con- 
scious of our own weakness, let us 
appeal to God for the strength to 
overcome that within us that is wrong, 
and when society or profession or any- 
thing else opposes us on account of our 
standing out for a noble principle, let us 
remember that one greater than “the 
bird of liberty,” hovers around us ; the 
messengers of the great and holy God 
are witnessing our struggle ; the spirit of 
just men made perfect are cheering us ; 
the angels of our own loved ones are 
guiding us; and our God himself in the 
midst of the direst conflict gives new life 
and vigor to oursouls by those gracious 
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and most encouraging words—‘‘ Be 


thee nor forsake thee.” ‘* They that trust 


strong and of good courage. Have not in the Lord shall never be confounded.” 


I commanded thee?’ ‘‘I will never fail 


GEO. H. JAMES. 





— 


PALPITATION 


NE of the common symptoms of a 
disordered system, and one that 
usually excites apprehension of serious 
disease, is palpitation of the heart. In 
the vast majority of cases it is indicative 
of functional disorder in the organs of 
digestion and assimilation. Dyspepsia, 
therefore, may be said to be a prime fac- 
tor in its production, aithough the im- 
mediate cause may be diagnosed as nerv- 
ous—the sympathetic system being that 
chiefly involved. Palpitation is not 


easily defined, because its sensations are 
variable in different persons, froma mere 
uneasiness to a powerful irregular action 
that rapidly exhausts one. One callsit a 
fluttering in the chest ; another an irreg- 
ular and rapid beating of the heart ; 
another a strange thrilling that seems to 


interfere with the breathing and makes 
him anxious and fearful. The term is 
commonly used in relation to the effects 
of sudden emotion—fear or joy—but 
then the heart’s action may be but the 
natural response to mental conditions 
that come and go with the ordinary ex- 
periences of life. These are but the rapid 
movement of the heart induced by reflex 
influences that are usually derived from 
external impressions, the nerve vibra- 
tions being carried through the senses to 
the organic centres supplying the heart, 
and transmitted by them to the pulsating 
organ itself. 

The palpitation of disease seems to be 
produced also by an excitation of these 
centres, either by an undue degree of ex- 
citability in them, or from some excess 
of vibration, direct or reflex, conveyed 
to them. 

It is well-ascertained that there is no 
necessity for any organic disease in the 
heart structure itself in order that the 
phenomena of palpitation may be devel- 


OF THE HEART. 


oped. The palpitating heart may be a 
diseased heart, but it need not be so; and, 
on the other hand, because the heart is 
organically diseased there is no reason 
why it should be affected with palpita- 
tion more than if it were healthy. It 
may be observed, generally, that the sub- 
jects of palpitation are, as a rule, of the 
nervous or mental temperament, are 
‘‘ impressionable,” excitable persons, and 
from childhood have exhibited a ready 
susceptibility to emotional disturbances. 

It is wise, however, for those who are 
annoyed often with an undue activity of 
the heart to take decided steps toward 
knowing the cause of the trouble, and 
this should be done by consulting a phy- 
sician of experience, especially one who 
has studied diseases of the chest and is 
thoroughly acquainted with the instru- 
ments used in the diagnosis of heart and 
lung diseases. I have little confidence 
in the medical man who disparages the 
use of the stethoscope, the pleximeter or 
the sphygmograph, alleging that his 
fingers and ears are good enough instru- 
ments, and that he has no occasion to 
resort to such inventions. The most 
skillful and experienced physician will 
confirm me when I say that mere ques- 
tioning a patient and a brief applica- 
tion of the ear to the chest wall will not 
determine whether the heart is diseased 
organically or there is merely a func- 
tional derangement. 

In the course of his remarks on the 
diagnosis of heart diseases the late Prof. 
Flint says: ‘*The occurrence of the dis- 
turbance in paroxysms, the action at 
other times being regular, the paroxysms 
occurring at night rather than in the 
daytime, and frequently not being occa- 
sioned by obvious cause, such as muscu- 


‘lar exertion or mental excitement ; the 
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ability of the patient to take active exer- 
cise without palpitation, or difficulty of 
breathing, when not suffering from the 
disorder, and the intensity of mental 
anxiety and apprehension are points 
which render it probable that the diffi- 
culty is purely functional. These points, 
however, are not conclusive. A positive 
diagnosis is to be based on the exclusion 
of lesions of structure by the absence of 
the physical signs of the latter. If, ina 
careful examination of the chest, the 
heart be not found to be enlarged ; if 
there be no murmur present, or if an 
existing murmur be inorganic and the 
heart sounds be normal the affection 
may be confidently pronounced fune- 
tional. Without the negative proof af- 
forded by physical exploration the mind 
of the practitioner must be in doubt as to 
the diagnosis.” 

Some persons have a natural disposi- 
tion to palpitation. I have said that 


nervous, excitable persons are those 
more subject to such disturbance, but 


there are people with the bilious or mo- 
tive temperament who show a marked 
cardiac irritability. It is remarkable 
how smal] a matter will excite a parox- 
ysm in the latter part of the day, and 
particularly at night. A sudden noise 
while they are lying in bed awake, or if 
they be aroused when asleep, will pro- 
duce severe throbbings. Indigestion 
contributes greatly to palpitation ; over- 
eating of meat, high-seasonings, wine or 
other alcoholic drinks, indulgence in 
strong tea or coffee, tobacco using, sex- 
ual excesses, loo much exercise soon 
after a hearty meal, these all tend to 
bring on the irregular action and the 
sleepless disquiet of this troublesome 
malady. 

Some amusements even lead to it, as 
for instance, exciting games of cards or 
other competitive sport. Reading or 
study late in the night, and reading or 
speaking aloud late are especially mis- 
chievous. The worst mischief of all is 
the practice of carrying to bed the anxie- 
ties and annoyances of the labors of the 


day. Probably more than half the cases 
of palpitation of the heart occur from 
this one mistaken and foolish practice. 
In young women social worries and ex- 
citements have much to do with causing 
the trouble; chlorosis or hysteria, is 
often found a prime agent. 

Treatment.—W ell, the advice to those 
who suffer from this form of heart disor- 
der must relate to the causes that have 
been briefly mentioned. In the begin- 
ning attention must be given to the re- 
moval of all possible causes of excite- 
ment, worry and exhaustion, mental or 
physical. The daily habits must be cor- 
rected in whatever is important and un- 
hygienic. Early hours for bed are re- 
quisite, and a continuance in bed in the 
recumbent position for eight hours out 
of the twenty-four at the least. During 
the day moderate out-door exercise with 
avoidance of rapidity and of over-action 
in climbing steep ascents, should be ob- 
served. 

To this moderate open-air exercise 
should be added daily bathing in water, 
first sufficiently warm not to create a 
shock, or to leave asense of chilliness of 
the skin. Brisk friction with the hands 
and use of a rough towel or hair glove, 
may follow the bath with advantage. 
Turkish or Roman baths are not good for 
persons subject to severe palpitations, be- 
cause of the effect of their high tempera- 
ture upon the general circulation. 

Meals should be taken at regular 
hours ; at no time shou d a heavy meal 
be indulged in, and the simpler the food 
the better. Lightand easily digested ar- 
ticles in moderate quantities, and fresh 
fruits are always good. Tea, coffee and 
alcohol in every shape are very unfav- 
orable in cases of palpitation. The quan- 
tity of fluid taken should be limited in 
amount. 

Readings, amusements and pastimes 
which keenly affect the emotional fac- 
ulties, are to be avoided as much as any 
more vigorous forms of physical excite- 
ment. Whatever mental food keeps the 
mind awake, whatever makes the suf- 
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ferer hold his breath with wonder or 


anxiety, isbadforhim, Exciting novels, 
plays, exercises, games of chance, should 
be"put aside. But plain, steady, useful, 
mental work is useful ; it employs the 


mind in a calm, purposeful manner and 
prevents it from brooding over bodily 
incapacity, from indulging in nameless 
fears, and so becomes an element of cure. 
H. 8. D. 





HEALTH PAPERS.—NO. 6, 


66 ELL! ! !” Well, what now ?— 


‘* A trio of exclamation points 
gives but a meagre expression to our 
surprise that any one should think of 
treating the sick without remedies.” 
Without remedies? A double trio is 
scarcely sufficient to show our astonish- 
ment that any intelligent being should 
be so devoted to drugs, as to give place 
for a moment to the thought that they 
alone are remedies and all things else 
are valueless as curatives. It is pre- 
suming a great deal to claim that drugs 
are in any proper sense curatives at all. 
It is still worse to assume that they, and 
they alone, to the exclusion of all things 
else, are so. Whatisa remedy? What 
is a curative? It is ‘“‘that which cures 
disease—any application which puts an 
end to disease and restores health.” 
Curatives do not act upon dead or dis- 
organized matter. Really, they do not 
act upon matter at all except as chemical 
reagents. They are valuable only as 
vital force can use them for aids in its 
specific work. Food does not nourish 
the tissues of a dead body, or of a living 
one in which the vitality of the organs 
of nutrition is, from any cause, sus- 
pended. If the digestive and assimila- 
tive processes are inoperative, it is not 
for the want of tonics or stomachics. 
If the liver is torpid it is not from its 
need of cholagogues. Constipation is 
no indication that aperients or cathartics 
are indemand. A malarial fever does 
not point to the absence of antiperiodics 
as its cause, pleurisy and pneumonia 
never justify the conclusion that cherry 
pectoral or cough lozenges, have not 
met with their merited patronage. Irri- 
table nerves are often caused by the use, 


but never by the want of opium and kin- 
dred narcotics. Not one of the diseases 
enumerated by the nosologists of any 
age, or of any school of medicine, 1s or 
ever can be traced to the want of drugs 
as its cause. Is anyone starving? The 
symptoms are to be found in craving for 
food, accompanied by shrunken tissues, 
unsteady nerves and increasing debility. 
The cure is not found at the druggists, 
but at the grocers. 

The dryness of the mucous surfaces, 
the inspissated secretions, the raging 
thirst, the delirium of fever following 
privation of water, do not call for febri- 
fuges but for drink. These are simple 
illustrations. Every one sees their force 
at a single glance. 

But the same principle applies equally 
to all disturbances in the economy of life. 
If a dozen, or a score of causes are oper- 
ative, the case will of necessity, be more 
complicated and correspondingly more 
difficult. Each distinct cause is attended 
by symptoms peculiar to it. When an- 
alyzed, the most difficult diagnosis re- 
solves itself into a coterie of simple ones. 

Let us suppose a case. Our subject 
shall bo of sound constitution and good 
health. Such a person as no sane man 
would say needs medication. Let us fol- 
low and closely observe the decline, and 
see when, if ever, the resources of nature 
cease to be reliable and those of art be- 
come a necessity. 

1. A good appetite, over-indulged be- 
cause it is good, gradually brings on im- 
paired digestion and assimilation with 
morbid cravings, not for wholesome food 
only, but also for things unwholesome 
and injurious. 

2. Congestion or inflammation of the 
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mucous surfaces, in patches at first, but 
widely diffused afterward, gives rise to 
irritation of the nerves that control all the 
nutritive processes. 

3. Weight and pain in the epigastrium, 
acidity and nausea, with longings, or ex- 
treme disgust, for certain kinds of food 
or drink; functional disorder of the 
liver, kidneys, bowels and skin ; confu- 
sion of thought, forgetfulness and mel- 
ancholy, groundless suspicions, bad 
dreams and uneasy sleep, cold and clam- 
my hands and feet, nervous or sick head- 
aches and like troubles of variable in- 
tensity, make life wretched and fill the 
mind with forebodings of things still 
more dreadful. 

4. Vital resistance is enfeebled and it 
now affords little security against the en- 
croachments of disease. A foul and neg- 
lected cellar, a contaminated water 
supply, an undrained marsh or a disin- 
fected cesspool or slaughter pen, may, 
aided by atmospheric changes, give rise 
to typhoid or malarial fever complicated 
with pneumonia, or with grave affec- 
tions of the liver, the kidneys or other 
organs. 

5. Almost tothe bottom! Feeble, sen- 
sitive and miserable, watching for new 
changes and new developments which 


do not long delay their coming, hoping 
for better, but anticipating worse things; 
realizing all the evil and little of the 
good that day-dreams and night-dreams 
cause to flit across the dismal pathway 
as the last sands of life run out, we pro- 
nounce our sad farewell and the sufferer 
is gone. But our lesson is not yet fully 
learned. We have watched a steady de- 
cline. Each step has been taken as the 
result of a cause or a combination of 
causes. In most, if notin all cases, these 
causes might, and ought to have been 
avoided. This being done what more 
would have been required, if every di- 
vergence from the standard of healthful 
living, is followed by a decline in health? 
Surely, each faithful observance would, 
to the extent of its influence over vital 
action, secure us from such decline. 
How many causes must be in opera- 
tion and how sick must any one be before 
natural resources are to be considered 
unreliable and the necessity for artificial 
ones becomes apparent? If one, two or 
ten disturbing influences are operative, 
then, one, two or ten should be detected 
and removed. But whether removed or 
not, the introduction of additional ones 
seems strangely at variance with nature’s 
indications. I & GALLOWAY, M. D. 


-_-— 


SLEEPLESSNESS. 


WRITER in The Christian Advo- 
cate, reviews the treatment ad- 
vised for Insomnia or sleeplessness, by 
several authorities, and concludes that 
hygienic methods are best. He says: 
The very common error of regarding 
the sleeplessness as a disease to be over- 
come, is apparently entertained by the 
inquirer. We are reminded at once of 
the vigorous protest against this idea of 
Dr. Page. ‘‘To attack insomnia as a 
disease, instead of a symptom, is sure to 
result in discomfiture in the great major- 
ity of cases, and is in every instance un- 
sound in principle. The wakefulness, of 
which so many complain, and which, in 


some cases, is of the most distressing 
painful character, is as truly normal, 
considering the present physical state of 
the sufferer’s brain, as is pain following 
a cut.” 

The question then, for one who is sleep- 
less, to ask is not so much, how can I get 
sleep, but why don’t I sleep? My sleep- 
lessness shows that there is something 
wrong either with my habits or in my 
bodily condition. What is this? To 
quote Dr. Page again; ‘Thinking all 
the while that it is sleep only that he 
needs, his sleeplessness distresses him, 
causes him to be more and more alarmed 
and consequently has the effect to post- 
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pone the oblivion so devoutly prayed for, 
but so little earned. To deserve sleep is 
to haveit. Let him go to bed at about the 
same hour every night, if possible, or at 
any rate, when he does lie down to sleep 
it should be after a quiet hour or half 
hour devoted to peaceful and thought- 
steadying occupations, never exciting 
mental exercise, whether amusing or in- 
structive; and when he draws the blank- 
ets around him, let it be with a 
sublime indifference, as to whether he 
shall or shall not go to sleep prompt- 
ly. An endeavor to go to sleep is a 
mistake.” 

Not long since the Rev. Dr. Ormiston 
of New York City published in The 
Homiletical Review an account of a life- 
long struggle on his part against sleep- 
lessness. He was evidently born with 
a peculiar cerebral organization, that 
craved but little sleep. This was greatly 
aggravated, however, by the most flag- 
raut abuse of himself in the way of over- 
work. According to his statement, dur- 


ing his life he had tried every imagina- 
ble form of narcotic and hygienic device 
for his relief, but without finding any 
that were desirable for more than tran- 


sient use. He sums up the whole of his 
experience in the following brief recom- 
mendations in efforts toovercome wake- 
fulness: ‘‘Early retiring and rising ; the 
performance of all hard mental work in 
the early part of the day ; the avoidance 
of all excitement late in the evening, and 
the practice of taking exercise of some 
kind in the open air, in all weathers, un- 
less very stormy, and, whenever practi- 
cable; this exercise to consist of a ride on 
horseback of not less than two hours 
every morning.” 

Another phase of the circumstances 
that favor sleep is dwelt upon forcibly 
by Dr. Mortimer Granville, namely, the 
power of habit. Hesays: ‘‘ The periodic 
ecurrence of slee p is normally a matter 
of habit ; and, therefore, the act of ‘ go- 
ing to sleep,’ ought also to be a habit. 
The cultivation of a habit of going to 
sleep in a particular way, at a particular 


time, will do more to procure regular 
and healthy sleep than any other artifice. 
It is not very important what a person 
does with the intention of going to sleep; 
but heshould do precisely the same thing 
in the same way, at the same time, and 
under as nearly as possible the same con- 
ditions, night after night, for a consider- 
able period, say, three or four weeks at 
least. The result will amply reward the 
effort.” 

A few hygienic suggestions may be 
added to these general principles. The 
sleeping apartment should be well ven- 
tilated, and excess of heat and cold 
should be avoided. Bedroomsshould be 
warmed in winter and cooled in sum- 
mer, and feather beds, and heavy 
spreads and comforters should be es- 
chewed. If the person has been using 
the mind actively during the day or 
evening, a long and brisk walk before 
retiring, so as to create muscular fatigue, 
will promote subsequent sleep. 

A meal of good, easily digested food, 
just before going to bed, will in many 
cases, be a great assistance in overcom- 
ing a tendency to wakefulness. The 
withdrawal of blood from the brain fo 
satisfy the demands of the digestive 
apparatus in the work of digestion, 
produces brain conditions that favor 


sleep. 
————_ 9 -o-—9¢ —__—__—_—_ 


IMPURITY IN ICE. 

The idea is widely prevalent that ice is 
free from impurities; although the pond 
from which it may be taken may be no- 
toriously dirty, yet that does not make 
the ice impure, because, ‘‘ they say,” in 
freezing the impurities are rejected, and 
the ice comes out clean and fit for use. 
We have heard people of good judgment 
generally argue in this way. Now it is 
soon established, by a little examination 
into the facts, that its conversion into 
ice does not purify impure water. Ina 
report made by the State Board of 
Health, of New York, on the purity of 
ice from Onondaga Lake, this is con- 
clusively shown. Into this lake is 
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discharged the sewage of the City of 
Syracuse, amounting to five million 
gallonsaday. At the time the inspec- 
tion of this laké was made there was a 
margin from one to four feet wide of 
black, putrefying organic matter along 
the shores. The analyses of the ice 
from this lake showed that it contained 
probably from 10 to 12 per cent of the 
sewage impurities dissolved in the same 
quantity of unfrozen water of the lake. 
This ice also showed the presence of bac- 
teria in great abundance, retarded some- 
what in their growth by the ice, but not 
destroyed, by it. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to say that this ice was pronounced 
totally unfit for any purpose where it is 
liable to come in contact with food or 
drink. The report, valuable for what has 
already been mentioned, is still more so 
by reason of the numerous references to 
instances in which the impure ice has 
been the cause of dysentery and other 
diseases. The earliest of these was that 
at Rye Beach; N. H., reported by Dr. A. 
H. Nichols, of Boston, in 1875, in which 
there broke out among the guests of a 
large hotel at that place an epidemic of 
gastro-enteritis, caused by impure ice 
from a filthy pond. Another instance 
of sickness caused by impure ice, re- 
ferred to in the report, is that of an epi- 
demic of dysentery which occurred in 
1879 at Washington, Conn., investigated 
by Dr. Brown, of that place, and by Dr. 
Raymond, of Brooklyn. The ice had 
been gathered from a pond which had 
been used as a wallowing ground by the 
pigs. Other instances are quoted of the 
injurious effects of impure ice upon the 
public health, and sufficient evidence 
given to show that, in process of freez- 
ing water does not purify itself. The 
report, taken as a whole, is a very valu- 
able contribution to this subject, and a 
complete refutation of the old idea that 
all ice must of necessity be pure. 

Our advice to people who must have 
the water they drink quite cold is that 
they do not allow ice to be put into the 
water, but to be kept entirely separate 


from it in a refrigerator or other cool- 
ing apparatus, 

The way in which ice is collected and 
handled, from the water to the consum- 
er’s table, is not the cleanest in the world, 
and it is likely to carry the germs of 
disease in warm weatber, because of its 
exposure to contamination, D. 


ALCOHOL IN ExPusURE TO CoLD.— 
Where men are subject to great and pro- 
longed exposure to cold, experience has 
taught them the danger of taking spirits 
while the exposure continues. My 
friend Dr. Fayer told me that when 
crawling through the wet heather in 
pursuit of deer on a cold day he offered 
the keeper who accompanied him a pull 
from his flask. The old man declined, 
saying, ‘‘ No, thank you, it is too cold.” 
The lumberers in Canada who are en- 
gaged in felling timber in the pine 
forests, living there all winter, sleeping 
in holes dug in the snow and lying on 
spruce branches covered with buffalo 
robes, allow no spirits in their camp, 
and destroy any that may be found 
there. The experience of Arctic travel- 
ers on this subject is nearly unanimous; 
and I owe to my friend Dr. Milner 
Fothergill an anecdote which illustrates 
it in a very striking way. A party of 
Americans crossing the Sierra Nevada 
encamped at aspot above the snow line, 
and in an exposed situation. Some of 
them took a good deal of spirits before 
going to sleep, and they lay down 
warm and happy ; some took a moder- 
ate quantity, and they lay down some- 
what but not very cold; others took 
none at all, and they lay down very cold 
and miserable. Next morning, how- 
ever, those who had taken no spirits got 
up feeling quite wel!, those who had 
taken a little got up feeling cold and 
wretched, and those who had taken a 
a deal did not get up at all; they 
iad perished from cold during the night. 
Those who took no alcohol kept their 
heart warm at the expense of their skin, 
and they remained well: those who 
took too much warmed their skin at the 
expense of their heart, and they died. 

LAUDER BRUNTON. 
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Fire and Waterproof Paper.— 
LD’ Industrie Moderne gives Mr. Ladewig’s 
process of manufacturing from asbestos fiber 
a pulp and a paper that resist the action of 
fire and water, that absorb no moisture, and 
the former of which (the pulp) may be used 
as a stuffing and for the joints of engines. 
The process of manufacture consists in mix- 
ing about twenty-five per cent. of asbestos 
fiber with about from twenty-five to thirty- 
five per cent. of powdered sulphate of alum- 
ina. This mixture is moistened with an 
aqueous solution of chloride of zinc. The 
mixture is washed with water and then 
treated with a solution composed of one 
part of resin soap and eight or ten parts of 
water mixed with an equal bulk of sulphate 
of alumina, which should be as pure as pos- 
sible. The mixture thus obtained should 
have a slightly pulpy consistency. Finally, 
there is added to it thirty-five per cent. of 
powdered asbestos and five to eight per cent. 
of white barytes. This pulp is treated with 
water in an ordinary paper machine and 
worked just like paper pulp. In order to 
manufacture from it a solid cardboard, 
proof against fire and water, and capable of 
serving as a roofing material for light struc- 
tures, sheets of common cardboard, tarred 
or otherwise prepared, are covered with the 
pulp. The application is made ina paper 
machine, the pulp being allowed to flow 
over the cardboard. 


How to Determine the Quality 
of Silk.—Tuake ten fibres of the filling in 
any silk, and if on breaking they show a 
feathery, dry and lack-lustre condition, dis- 
coloring the fingers in handlirg, you may at 
once be sure of the presence of dye and arti- 
ficial weighting. Or take a small portion of 
the fibers between the thumb and forefinger, 
and roll them over and over very gently, and 
you will soon detect the gum, mineral, soap 
and other ingredients of the one, and the ab- 
sence of them in the other. A simple but 
effective test of purity is to burn a small 
quantity of fibers. Pure silk will instantly 
crisp, leaving only a pure charcoal; heavily- 
dyed silk will smoulder, leaving a yellow, 


greasy ash. If, on the contrary, you can 


not break the. ten strands, and they are of a 
natural luster and brilliancy, and fail to dis- 
color the fingers at the point of contract, 
you may be well assured that you have a 
pure silk that is honest in its make and dur- 
able in its wear. 


A Simple _ Scientific Trick 
Caught Him.—In a large factory, one 
of the workmen carelessly allowed his ham- 
mer to slipfrom his hand. It flew half way 
across the room, and struck a fellow work- 
man in his left eye. The man averred that 
his eye was blinded by the blow, although 
acareful examination failed to reveal an in- 
jury, there being not a scratch visible. He 
brought suits in the courts for compensation 
for the loss of half of his eyesight. and re- 
fused all offers of compromise. The day of 
the trial arrived, and in open court, an emi- 
nent oculist, retained by the defense, exam- 
ined the alleged injured member, and gave 
as his opinion that it was as good as the 
right eye, and proved it. Knowing thatthe 
colors green and red combined make black, 
he prepared a black card on whicha few 
words were written with green ink. Then 
the plaintiff was ordered to put on a pair of 
spectacles with two different glasses, the one 
for the right eye being red and the one for 
the left eye consisting of ordinary glass. 
Then the card was handed him and he was 
ordered to read the writing on it. This he 
did without hesitation, and the cheat was at 
once exposed. The sound right eye, fitted 
with the red glass, was unable to distinguish 
the green writing on the black surface of the 
card, while the left eye, which he pretended 
was sightless, was the one with which the 
reading had to be done. 


The Sugar and Molasses Trade. 
—The Bureau of Statistics has issued a 
quarterly report, which contains tables in 
regard to sugar and molasses, showing the 
imports and exports of these articles since 
1789, their productions in the United States 
and foreign countries for a series of years, 
present tariff rates in leading commercial 
countries, and the export duties imposed by 
various countries on sugar. The value of 
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imports of sugar has ranged from 4.18 per 
cent. of value of dutiable imports in 1825 to 
19 per cent. of such imports in 1875, and the 
duty collected thereon, has fluctuated from 
4.16 per cent., of all customs duties on duti- 
able merchandise in 1625, to 28.6 per cent. 
1885. A table is given, showing the leading 
sources of our customs revenue in the order 
of magnitude for a series of years. Sugar 
and molasses comprise our leading source of 
revenue, being 27 per cent. of the total col- 
lected in 1886, manufacturers of wool stand. 
ing nextat 14 percent. The highest annual 
average of the specific rate of duty collected 
on sug:r, was in 1828, when it amounted to 
38 cents per pound, and the lowest in 1861 
at } cent per pound. The highest annual 
average of the foreign cost of sugar per 
pound, was in 1836, when it was 6.17 cents 
per pound, and the lowest in 1885, when it 
was 27 per pound. The foreign prices for 
sugar have been tending downward since 
1881. largely caused by the world’s in- 
creased production. Interesting data are 
given in regard to the sugar product in this 
and other countries, and of the origin and 
The 


growth of the industry in Louisiana. 
latter had its most prosperous period just 
prior to the civil war, since when it has not 
During the period just 
prior to the war, we produced about one- 
fourth of the sugar consumed in this coun- 
During the last calender year, however 


fully recovered. 


try. 
we produced only one-tenth. The state- 
ment of the estimated consumption of sugar 
per capita fcr a number of years shows: 
Great Britain. 74.1 pounds; United States, 
53.3; Switzerland, 31.3; France, 24.5, and 
Germany. 17 pounds. 


A Point for Fence Makers.—The 
problem, says a scientific writer, has inter- 
ested many why two pieces of wood, sawn 
from the same section of tree, should possess 
very varied characteristics when used in 
different positions, as, for example, a gate 
post being found to decay much faster if the 
butt end of the tree is uppermost than would 
be the case if the top were placed in this 
position, the reason being that the moisture 
of the atmosphere will permeate the pores of 
the wood much more rapidly the way the 
tree grew than it would in the opposite 
direction. Microscopical examination proves 


that the pores invite the ascent of the mois- 
ture, while they repel its descent. The 
familiar case of a wooden backet is in point 
—that is, some of the staves appear to be 
entirely saturated. while others are appar- 
ently quite dry. This also arises from the 
same cause, viz., the dry staves are in the 
position in which the tree grew, while the 
saturated ones are reversed. 


To Clean Engravings.—Put the 
engraving on a clean board and cover it 
with a thin layer of common salt, finely 
pulverized, then squeeze lemon-juice upon 
the salt until a considerable portion of it is 
dissolved. After every part of the picture 
has been subjected to this treatment, elevate 
one end of the board so that it will form an 
angle of about forty-five degrees with the 
horizon. From a tea-kettle or other suitable 
vessel pour on the engraving boiling water 
until the salt and lemon-juice are entirely 
washed off. The engraving will then be 
perfectly clean and free from stain. It 
must be dried on the board or on some 
smooth surface gradually, not by the fire or 
sun. 

Immerse the print for an hour or so (or 
longer if necessary) in a lye made by adding 
to the strongest muriatic acid its own weight 
in water, and to three parts of this mixture 
adding one of red oxide of manganese. In 
dian ink stains should in the first instance 
be assisted out with hot water, and pencil 
marks should be taken out with india-rubber 
very carefully. If the print has been 
mounted the paste on the back should be 
removed with warm water. 

Another recipe is: Lay the engraving 
down on a smooth board, with a clean sheet 
of paper underneath, and witha clean sponge 
and water wet the picture on both sides, and 
then saturate it well with a soft sponge with 
the following mixture : a quarter of a pound 
chloride of lime, two ounces oxalic acid and 
one quart of soft water, and apply. 


Varnish for Lron.—To make a good 
black varnish for ironwork take 8 pounds of 
asphaltunf and fuse it in an iron kettle, then 
add 2 gallons of boiled linseed oil, 1 pound 
of litharge, half pound of sulphate of zinc 
(add these slowly or it will boil over). and 
boil them for about three hours. Then add 
a pound and a half of dark gum amber and 
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boil for two hours longer, or unti! the mass 
will become quite thick when cool. After 
this itshould be thinned with turpentine to 
the proper consistency. ; 


Strange Facts About the Congo. 
—At its mouth the Congo River is of enor- 
mous depth, but only one hundred miles or 
so above Stanley Pool, Captain Braconnier 
said that “steam launches drawing barely 
two and three feet of water have to be 
dragged along by our men.” H H. John- 
ston mentions the same facts in his des¢rip- 
tion of the Congo. ‘* Our boat is constantly 
running aground on sand-banks ” he wrote. 
“Tt has extraordinary effect to see men 
walking half way over a great branch of a 
river, with water only up to their ankles, 
tracing the course of some sand-bank.” 
Stanley, Johnston, and others attributed the 
remarkable shallowness of the river to great 
breadth in this part of its course; but none 
of them knew how wide the river really was 
above the Kassai River. We now have 
some new light on this question, which is a 
very interesting one, because the Congo is 


next to the greatest river in the world, and 
new discoveries in regard to it ave apt to be 


on a large scale. Captain Rouvier has been 
surveying this part of the river, and he finds 
that for a distance of about fifty miles the 
river is much wider than was supposed. Its 
width, in fact, is from fifteen to twenty 
miles, a circumstance which has not been 
discovered before on account of the many 
long islands, some of which have always 
been taken for the shore of the river. It 
follows, therefore, that there is an expanse 
in the Upper Congo similar to and very much 
larger than Stanley Pool. Steamboats have 
passed each other in this enlargement of the 
river without knowing of each other’s prox- 
imity. It is easy to understand, therefore, 
how it happens that the Congo is in this 
place very shallow, while in narrow portions 
of the lower river no plummet line has ever 
yet touched bottom. Navigation in this part 
of the Congo would be almost impossible 
were it not that here and there soundings 
are revealing channels deep and wide enough 
for all the requirements of steamboat traffic. 


An Electric Headlight. — The 
Master Mechanic, in connection with a de- 
scription of an electric headlight used on 


Lake Shore & Michigan Southern engine No. 
411, and a view, reproduced from a photo- 
graph taken at night, showing its effect, 
says: It will be seen that 23 telegraph poles 
are visible, but under more favorable condi- 
tions 45 poles have been counted, which is 
equal to a distance of about one and a half 
miles. A newspaper has been read by the 
light four miles away, and the time of night 
has been seen on a watch face nine miles 
distant. The reflection of the light in the 
clouds has been noticed twelve miles away. 
The headlight is the invention of Mr. How- 
ard L. Pyle, and has been in operation be- 
tween Cleveland and Erie nearly a year, 
giving entire satisfaction. In snow-storms 
it is noticed that the snow and sleet melt 
the instant they touch the glass. which is 
kept warm by the light. The locomotive 
runners say that targets, switch-lights, and 
semaphores can be distinctly seen, and the 
colors are as readily discernible as by day- 
light. A man can be seen three-fourths of a 
mile away. The illumination on the track 
for a mile ahead is so noticeable that it gives 
good warning to wayfarers of the approach 
of the train, thus in a measure obviating the 
neccessity of using the be | or whistle. Mr. 
Pyle is said to have overcome the various 
obstacles heretofore encountered in experi- 
ments of this kind. He uses for motive 
power a Bailey rotary engine. 


Temperament in Cattle.—In cat- 
tle as in horses and other animals, every 
variation of temperament appears, and in no 
other class of animals is it so distinct or 
shows such a variety of characteristics 
making it a study of practical importance 
to the farmer and a pleasing study to the 
naturalist. 

One half of the average farm paper is spent 
in consideration of stock embracing the dif- 
ferent breeds, their characteristics and their 
food, care and breeding. A little study of 
human temperament, applied in connection 
with the study of animal temperament 
would greatly simplify and practicalize the 
subject. 

In commencing the study it will be ob- 
served that the milk and butter breeds of 
cattle, have the mental temperament that 
the beef breeds have the vital temperament 
and what are termed hardy or ranch cattle 
have the motive temperament, and in all 
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breeds temperament may be traced to clim- 
atic action, modified by food, care and 
education. 

In the mental temperament great varia- 
tion occurs in the amount and quality of the 
milk given by different cows, and this vari- 
ation conforms to the variations of the 
mental temperament. Cattle with the men- 
tal-motive temperament, such as Jerseys, 
do not give a large quantity of milk, but it 
is very rich. giving them the leading place 
as a dairy breed where butter rather than 
milk is desired’ The following is taken 
from a size stock synopsis in the Farmers 
Review. ‘Jerseys sometimes called Alder- 
neys, are a small and comparatively delicate 
beeed, but celebrated for yielding milk very 
rich in cream and of a deep yellow tint. 
They are fawn or silver grey color, with 
sleek short hair, deerlike heads and slender 
frames. Natives of the channel isles, but 
now largely bred on this side of the Atlant- 
ic, where they have become famous.” 

The mental-vital temperaments produce 
less quantities of milk, but it has not the 
quality of the mental-motive yet their com- 
bined qualities for butter and beef give 
them great value where (general purposes) 
cow is desired for, probably as a breed, the 
white and black Holstein or Dutch cattle 
are the nearest representatives of this. The 
dairy papers of the country have for some 
time been having spirited discussions as to 
whether a cow can be valuable for both 
dairy and beef, as what is called the dairy 
form in cattle is more or less wedge shape 
with thin sharp shoulders and a high back 
bone, while the beef form is as square as 
possible. A cow may not be perfect in both 
forms, yet she may be excellent in both. 

It has been found that the feed of dairy 
cattle to obtain the best results must con- 
sist of oats, bran and other brain and nerve 
producing foods and they must have a care- 
ful education, for like the thorcughbred 
race-horse they are made or spoil.d in the 
handling. They are not considered hardy 
cattle. 

In the vital temperament cattle show 
their beef qualities. They are large with a 
small bony frame in proportion to their size, 
and are smooth, plump and meaty. To the 
lovers of beef it is a pleasure to see this class 
of animals as they appear at the stock fairs. 


The nearest representatives are the Aber- 
deen-Angus, a black hornless breed of 
of cattle, but usually a secondary tempera- 
ment ‘appears making a vital-mental or vital- 
motive temperament. In the first may be 
classed the shorthorns, the most popular and 
widest disseminated breed in the west. 
They are colored red, white and roan, never 
black, and have small neat horns not tipped 
with black. They are fair milkers but are 
best for beef. The Herefords have the vital- 
motive temperament. They are a red and 
white cattle with medium to large-sized 
horns, are very hardy and in great demand 
for western ranch purposes. 

In the motive temperament we find only 
one quality, hardiness. They have a bony 
frame without meat, and very large horns. 
It would seem that cattle good for neither 
beef or butter would be of little use yet 
their great hardiness their power to gain a 
living where other cattle would starve give 
them a use on the ranch, and in the newly 
settled western states where food and shelt- 
er are of the ruder kinds. There are both 
the sanguine and billious forms, the latter 
showing more hardiness than the former. 
The Texan with his small body, all bones 
and horns, has the bilious temperament, 
and makes a laughing-stock wherever seen. 
Asa general rule the size of the horns in 
proportions to the size of the body indicates 
the amount of motive temperament. 

GEORGE H. GALLUP. 
——————_ 9G ode 

TREATMENT OF RinGBone.—The medical 
adviser of the Prairie farmer says of a case : 
‘* The animal should be kept in a comforta- 
ble stall with earthen floor, and the diseased 
limb should be continuously bathed for a 
day or two, with cold water. Standing in 
shallow, running water, under shade from 
the sun, would be preferable. Then the 
hairs covering the enlargement should be 
clipped short, a blister applied, and the 
horse tied, so as not to be able to reach the 
part with the mouth. The day after apply- 
ing the blister, and once daily during the 
ten days, apply a coat of pure lard, without 
washing the place. It may be necessary to 
repeat the blistering a few times, with about 
three weeks between each blistering; but 
between each blistering, the animal may be 
given liberty on pasturage. 
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PHYSIOGNOMY AND PHRENOLOGY. 


In that excellent and practical little 


treatise ‘‘Landmarks, Medical and 


Surgical,” which an English surgeon 
published a few years ago, it is said that 
physiognomy has asound base in phy- 
siology, which is lacking in Phrenology, 
and yet Dr. Holden tells us in another 
place that the cranium “certainly indi- 
cates the dimensions of the great cere- 


” 


bral masses,” and in another afew pages 
removed from that, that ‘‘ a person fond 
of observing can not fail to have arrived 
at the conclusion that a man’s daily 
calling moulds his features. Place a 
soldier, a sailor, a compositor and a 
clergyman side by side, and who will 
not immediately detect a marked differ- 
ence in their physiognomies ?” 

This author does not say it in somany 
words, but it may be inferred that he 
believes that the brain is the instrument 
of the mind, and from that thinking 
center proceeds the impulses that affect 
the tissues of the features. ‘The 
habitual recurrence of good or evil 
thoughts, the indulgence in particular 
modes of life, call into play correspond- 


ing sets of muscles, which by producing 
folds and wrinkles give a permanent 
cast to the features and speak a language 
which all can understand, and which 
rarely misleads.” 

Can it be that the source of all this 
toward 
fashioning the tissues of the face is un- 


energy that does so much 


affected in contour and physiognomy 
itself, by its own modes or habits of ac- 
tion? Is the brain an exception to the 
rule of physiology that functional ac- 
tivity in any part contributes to growth 
and appreciable change in the quality 
of its tissue. 

In his consideration of these well- 
based physiognomical indications of 
character does Dr. Holden throw aside 
the head, and account its contours as of 
little moment? We should like to see 
him, or any other physiognomist who 
ignores the relation of the brain-outline 
to character, read a dozen faces that 
were exposed only below the eyebrows, 
and offer his reading as a test of his 
system. 

If physiognomy is so well-founded in 
physiology, why has not its principles 
long since been formulated and given to 
the public, that all may learn and apply 
them in the affairs of everyday life ? 
There are books on the subject, but when 
examined they are found to be little 
more than speculations on what are the 
probable meaning of common featural 
forms. From Lavater to Redfield, au- 
thors show noallegiance to certain defi- 
nite principles allied to anatomy and 
physiology because there are none out 
of Phrenology that have been laid down, 
and each author exploits his own im- 
pressions as to the significance of big 
and little noses, broad and narrow chins, 
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short and long ears, thick and thin lips, 
etc., etc. 

There is something in piysiognomy. 
Yea, there is a great deal in physiogno- 
my, and we believe that it has a solid 
physiological foundation. Phrenology 
is dependent upon physiognomy for its 
expression, so far as the head is con- 
cerned, and as the development of the 
brain, has a most intimate relation to all 
the features of face and body, the funda- 
mental principles of Phrenology may be 
taken with confidence, as aids to their 
interpretation on the physiological, or 
mental side. S. R. Wells, in his compi- 
lation, which is a very creditable at- 
tempt at classifying the views of the 
more prominent writers on physiogno- 
my, recognizes this fact, and is there- 
fore the more successful in his explana- 
tion of what passes for accepted opinion 
among people. 

It is often a matter of wonder with us 
that scientific men like Dr. Holden will 
show so much partiality for an indefi- 
nite, unconditioned topic like physiog- 
nomy, and so much prejudice toward a 
system that has been organized upon 
facts that have become axioms in modern 
science ; a system that has engaged the 
best attention of some of the ablest men 
of the last seventy-five or eighty years, 
and a system that has been in practical 
use with most valuable results to society. 

Perhaps it had been better for its gen- 
eral acceptance had Dr. Spurzheim not 
invented the name ‘‘ Phrenology,”’ in 
his earnest desire to find a term that 
would best indicate the scope and pur- 
pose of the new doctrine. 

If it had remained the physiognomy 
of the brain, perhaps it would have 
served asa guide for the arrangemen! 


and classification of such data as obser- 
vers could agree upon, and a general 
system of practical efficacy, comprehend- 
ing the whole man, have been the out- 
come. Phrenology and physiognomy 
have in fact a common basis in cerebro- 
spinal function, and properly go to- 
gether,and the attempt to keep them apart 


is the source of much uncertainty and 
controversy, and therefore unwise. 





| eee tel 


THE POOR INDIAN, 

THE interesting article on the natives 
of North America, that occupies some 
space in the August and present num- 
bers, suggests a few reflections on the re- 
lations of our government to the former 
occupants of the country. The fact has 
gone into the imperishable record of his- 
tory that such relations, from almost 
their very beginning, have not been 
marked with the dignity and scrupulous 
regard to honor that are befitting a 
strong, ambitious nation. The Indian 
has been driven from his hunting- 
grounds and corn-fields by force, and in 
most cases the terms of treaties have been 
the dictations of a conqueror. The bar- 
barous principle of might, imported with 
the better maxims of old-world polity, 


_has prevailed in the growth of the white 


population, and the poor aborigine has 


been compelled to retire westward year 
after year before its selfish and _persist- 
ent encroachments. 


Men may argue 
that what has been suffered by the In- 
dians is but in accordance with the laws 
of progress and civilization; that the 
weaker elements must yield, and the fit- 
est will inevitably survive. We may 
grant the influence of law in human af- 
fairs as well as in physics ; but the meth- 


os adented by men individually and as a 
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political body, in carrying into effect 
measures that may be interpreted as the 
outcome of progress, need not transgress 
every canon of kindness and equity. 

That was a grand salutation of the old 
Chief Massasoit, when the first Pilgrims 
landed on the New England shore: 
‘“Welcome, white men; there is room 
enough in this country for you and us ; 
let us live togethers as brothers.” But 
what was the sentiment voiced in return 
of those Pilgrims, after receiving the 
hospitality ‘of Massasoit and his tribe? 
It is fitly expressed in the reply of Miles 
Standish, when at a later day, the new 
colony had grown strong, and the ques- 
tion was asked, ‘‘ What is to be done 
about these Indians ?”’ and he said, ‘‘ Ex- 
terminate them.” 

American legislation in Indian affairs 
has apparently followed the example of 
William Penn, in recognizing the In- 
dian as owner of the land, and acquiring 
it from him by treaty, but the fact is no- 
torious that the terms of scarcely a single 
treaty have been enforced in favor of an 
Indian tribe, and their retaliation for 
encroachments by settlers has usually 
been followed by severe and bloody con- 
flicts, in which United States soldiers 
were employed to crush down the ‘‘in- 
subordinate ” native. 

Now that the poor remnants of a once 
powerful people are restricted to a com- 
paratively insignificant part of the vast 
territory that was once theirs, it is, we 
think, the only humane course for our 
government to insist that they shall be 
permitted to live in peace and saved from 
the persecutions and robbery of unscrup- 
ulous persons. By the pressure of our 
civilization, in its best phases and under 
Christian guidance the Indian must ere 


long lose his national character and be- 
come absorbed or lost in the great mesh 
of white industry and white socialism. 

Red Cloud, not long ago, said in a 
public address: ‘‘The day of the Indian 
is gone. Our hunting-grounds are blot- 
ted out, our path is fenced up, there is 
no longer any room in this country for 
the Indian. He must {become a white 
man or die. Our ancestors once owned 
this whole country. They were then a 
proud people. Now the country belongs 
to people who came from across the sea. 
They have blotted out the Indian trail 
and in its place they have made a new 
road; we must travel with them in this 
new road. I have been walking in the 
white man’s road for manyyears. Iask 
my people to follow me.” 

This pathetic utterance comesfrom a 
wise chief, and its admonifion will be 
heeded by hundreds of his people. The 
school and the church are rapidly bring- 
ing to pass what was once regarded as 
impossible, the civilization of whole 
tribes of Indians ; and itfis not necessary 
or expedient that any coercive measure 
should be applied now. Its effect would 
not be to hasten the conversion of the 
Indian into a citizen, but rather to offset 
and neutralize much of the good work 
already done, because it would re-awak- 
en his sense of jinjustice and destroy his 
faith, what is left, in the integrity of the 
white man. 

Have we not had enough of petty quib- 
bling in Congress over land grants and 
specious claims, the manifest purpose of 
which, in spite of the suave and plausi- 
ble assurances of their advocates, is to 
deprive the poor red man of his last 
remnant of territory? Can not our 
great nation ‘afford to be tolerant and 
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forbearing toward a dying race? If not, 
can it afford to besmirch its record fur- 
ther, by repetitions oftinjustice ? There is 
certainly land enough for honest set- 
tlers for the next fifty years, and if there 
were not, honor should not permit the 
Indian to be robbed. 


A SIGN IN GERMANY. 

WE are told that in Waldeck, a little 
German principality, a decree has been 
proclaimed that a license to marry will 
not be granted to any individual who 
has the habit of getting drunk, and if 
one who has been a drunkard applies for 
such license, he must produce sufficient 
proof of reformation to warrant his re- 
ceiving it. Furthermore, it is required 
that the officer to whom application is 
made shall ascertain the character of 
both the parties who are desirous of mar- 





rying as to whether one or the other is 


addicted to drinking. 

This is a great step for a German pro- 
vince to make,and it is exceedingly cred- 
itable to the government and people of 
Waldeck. May we and all who are in- 
terested in this vital matter of drinking 
reform regard this as but the beginning 
of a movement that will extend over all 
Germany and further. The moral and 
physical degeneracy of whole communi- 
ties is so directly traceable to their drink- 
ing habits that governments that would 
be strong and permanently prosperous 
in this era of extreme national competi- 
tion must strike at once the causes of 
popular weakness. It is beginning to 
be understood by statesmen and econo- 
mists that the health of the individual 
bears an important relation to the integ- 
rity and vigor of civil affairs, and the 
blindness and apathy so long manifested 


toward the pernicious effects of the gen- 
eral use of alcoholic beverages will give 
place to measures for their restriction. 
Nations of commanding influence can 


not afford to disregard the vices of their 
people. 





A WOMAN ENGINEER, 


In ‘‘A Girl’s Problem” 
“Ruth Carlyle” may appear to many 


the letter of 


readers as a bold piece of writing on the 
part of the contributor, a challenge as 
it were that should merit little besides 
ridicule, especially from men. It is 
altogether likely that the contributor 
herself expects to receive but scant 
courtesy for the assumption that R. C. 
‘**is made so earnestly and frankly to 
voice.” But the idea of being a locomo- 
tive engineer is not so very preposterous 
for a woman, because the trade or “ pro- 
fession” has had one or more represent- 
atives of her sex. Only a short time 
ago a finely-formed and _ intelligent 
young woman visited the office of the 
PHRENOLOGICAL, and in the course of 
the interview said that she was a ma- 
chinist, and made handsome wages. 
That such was her skill she was sent by 
her employers to different parts of the 
country to set up machinery and to do 
or superintend the work of an engineer. 
She had been led to adopt the calling 
because she liked to see machinery in 
operation and was fond of using tools. 
The only drawback or unpleasant part 
of the business was that it brought her 
in contact with so many men of low 
capacity and rude conduct, although so 
far as she personally was concerned 
their treatment was usually kind and 


accommodating. In her opinion there 
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was abundant room in the manufactur- 
ing of machinery for well-educated and 
ambitious men, and these did not suffici- 
ently appreciate the need of society in 





that respect, otherwise there would be 
less crowding at desk and counter, 


places that do not pay as well or help to 
make so much of a man. 
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{> fu {{orrespondents. 


Questions oF “GENERAL INTEREST,” ONLY WILL 
be answered in this department. But one question 
at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 
pounded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 
him the benefit of an early consideration. 

To Our contrisuTors. It will greatly aid the 
editor, and facilitate the work of the printer, if our 
contributors generally should observe the following 
rules when writing articles or communications in- 
tended for publication : 

1. Write on one side of the sheet only. It is often 
necessary tocut the page into “‘ takes” for compos- 
itors, and this can not be done when both sides are 
written upon. 

2. Write clearly and distinctly, being particularly 
careful in the matter of proper names and quota- 
tions. 

8. Don’t write in a small hand, or in pencil, as the 
compositor has to read it across the case, a distance 
of over two feet, and the editor often wishes to make 
changes or additions. ; 

4. Never roll your manuscript or paste the sheets 
together. Sheets about ‘‘ Commercial note” séze are 
the most satisfactory to editor and compositor. 

5. Be brief. People don’t like to read long stories. 
A two-column article is read by four times as many 
people as one of double that length. 

6. Always write your full name and address plain 
ly at the end of your letter. If you use a pseudonym 
or initials, write your full name and address also. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UNAVAILABLE 
contributions unless the necessary postage is pro- 
vided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should 
if they expect a reply, inclose the return postage, or 
what is better, a prepaid envelope, with their full 
address. Personal and private matters addressed 
to the Editor personally will receive his early at- 
tention if this is done. 
~> Ld 





Motive TemMPpEraAMENT—How Related— 
Question.—Is the motive temperament more 
closely allied with the bilious than the gan- 
guine or others of the old classification. I 


have supposed the bilious was more identi- 
fied with the bony structure than the san- 
guine, but having nothing definite on the 
matter I venture to refer the question to 
you, for I have become greatly interested 
in the study of temperament. J. £. ©. 
Answer.—The motive temperament of the 
new classification may be said to represent 
the bilious of the old. but has a more legiti- 
mate relation to normal physical conditions 
than the bilious, because that is indicated 
by physiognomical conditions affecting the 
visceral organs as well as by the gencral 
contour of the body. Complexion is an im- 
portant factor in the determination of the 
bilious tone, whereas in the motive temper- 
ament the mechanical apparatus--the systems 
of bone and muscle—is chiefly taken into 
account. Bilious states, if we may be per- 
mitted to use such guasi scientific language, 
are more marked in persons of the motive 
temperament than in those of the vital or 
mental, and this may be accounted for, we 
think, on the score of the slower circulation 
of the motive. See ‘‘ Jacques on Tempera- 
ment” for a full discussion. 
Heapacne—J.—The ordinary form of 
headacke that is manifested by pains over 
the eyes and in the temples, is due to 
stomach or intestinal irritation that has been 
caused by eating or drinking improper things, 
Overloading the stomach with food that is 
hard to digest, or eating such things as hot 
biscuit, newly baked baker’s bread, cake, 
pastry, etc., will be likely to produce a 
systemic protest through the sympathetic 
and cerebral nerves after a few indiscretions 
of the kind, and if the person have a weak 
stomach naturally the protest may be ex 
pected to be very prompt. The habit of 
using strong tea or coffee, or alcoholic bev- 
erages at meals is likely to produce head- 
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ache also. The stomach irritation excites 
the centers at the base of the brain, occa- 
sioning a slight inflammation at first, and 
later a decided and lasting congestion is set 
up. Stopping the improprieties of diet will 
bring the desired immunity from headache 
in most cases. An enema of tepid water by 
cleansing the bowels will usually stop the 
pain, and greatly reduce the general distress, 
and if this be followed by a hot foot and a 
leg bath continued for thirty minutes, while 
the head is manipulated by the hand of an 
attendant frequently dipped in cold water, 
the relief will be all the more thorough and 
grateful. 

We have known simpie magnetizing the 
head to allay most of the disagreeable symp- 
tons of headache in a remarkably short 
time, but when the headache was due to 
gastric trouble the relief could not be ex- 
pected to be more than temporary. In the 
headache of nervousness or weariness, mag- 
netism is very effective, and coupled with 
rest ministers to restoration. 

There are a great many simple causes for 
headache that we have not space to consider 
here, and must advise those who are sub- 
ject to it to consider their habits and man- 
ner of life carefully, and endeavor to correct 
whatever is wrong in them. 


PaRaLysis OF CENTERS OF Memory.—The 
case of Miss Houghtaling. to which a cor- 
respondent refers and asks for an explana- 
tion, belongs to a class of cerebral diseases 
that is generally named Aphasia. It is par- 
ticularly interesting, because of the very un- 
usual phenomenon of loss of memory of 
forms and in part of the identity of others. 
Miss H. is reported ‘“‘ in excellent health 
and with the exception of her inability to 
recognize any of her former friends is the 
same as ever. 

* * * The strangest part of the affair 
is that the memory as concerns faces only 
seems to be affected. The ability to read 
and write still exists, and also recollection of 
places and dates. No other portion of the 
mind is in the slightest degree afiected.” 

We should be glad to have a definite state, 
ment of this case from a physician or careful 
observer, who is familiar with it, as a mere 
newspaper report is likely to be wanting in 
that scientific accuracy, which is our only 
true warrant for an opinion. From the 


statement as furnished by the correspondent 
we can say but this, that the centers on the 
inner anterior margin of the hemispheres or 
neighboring the inner angles of the eyes 
appear to be impaired in function, that re- 
lating to forms especially being affected, as 
a consequence of internal headache or cere- 
bral inflammation; it may not prove more 
than a temporary disturbance of the percep- 
tive powers. 

Prevention.—R. A. and Others.—We 
know of nothing that is safe. The many 
things advised by quasi medical authority 
are each and all, not only untrustworthy, 
but in the majority of cases productive of 
harm. The health of hundreds of women is 
ruined yearly by the trial of improper de- 
vices. We would say hereto the many who 
ask advice on this topic: Your only wise 
and safe course—a course at once honorable 
to yourself, and considerate and dutiful to 
your wife—is continence. 


is GW bat Ehev Say. 


Communications are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects being preferred. 























Observations on Proportion.— 
The Science of Man stands in the foreground 
of all sciences and arts us much as Lord Ba- 
con, Shakespeare, Michael Angelo, stand in 
the front rank of men. To perfect our own 
selfhood is the watch-word of every true man 
or woman, and to perfect Phrenology is to 
improve the key to our onward progress. 
Of what good is education to you if the cup 
you are drinking is as bitter as gall? and of 
what practical usefulness is Phrenology if it 
is possible for an ingenious reasoner or ob- 
server to subvert any one of its doctrines or 


“teachings, or if the works on this blessed 


science sometimes contain ‘‘errors.of omis- 
sion or commission ?” Phrenological authors 
usually say ot a subject, ‘‘ Mr. has an 
even, well-proportioned head,” und that all 
his organs are equally developed. Prof. 
Fowler states: ‘‘ Proportion is a law of uni- 
versal nature ; proportion is the law of men- 
tal perfection; man needs a perfect model ; 
education should furnish it, but does not; 
ditto religion ; ditto imagination ; Phrenol- 
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gy alone does ; two paramount self-perfect- 
ing conditions, normality and proportion.” 
But what, then, is normality and what is 
proportion with respect to cerebral organs ? 

The various brain organs differ from each 
other with regard to absolute size and shape 
as truly as the stomach, liver and pancreas 
differ from the lungs and the heart. Des- 
tructiveness, for example, which is situated 
over the ears, it is said, renders the head 
wide between the ears in proportion to its 
size; and to estimate organic development 
we are told to take the opening of the ears as 
our starting point and draw imaginary lines 
to the various parts of the skull, as enabling 
us to see whether Acquisitiveness is larger 
than Benevolence, Veneration or Conscience. 
In order to compare it and Acquisitiveness 
and Secretivness and a number of other or- 
gans with the intellectual faculties or moral 
sentiments, it must be borne in mind by 
every phrenologist that we should take only 
half the distance between the ears, be- 


cause there is an organ of Destructiveness, 
like all the others, on each side of the head. 
I{think that their notice of this fact may save 
phrenologists in general from the embarass- 


ment, sometimes, of a mistaken exposition 
of proportional size among the organs. The 
practical anatomist, however, by reason of 
experience, acquires the tact of recognizing 
whether a certain organ is abnormally large 
or small, and so, too, the practical phrenolo- 
gist can attain skill with respect to his pro- 
fession. G. W. BOETTGER. 
Phrenological Hits.--Editor Paren- 
DLOGICAL JoURNAL:—It is often remarked 
about phrenologists, that they make some 
good hits I have always failed to see any- 
thing remarkable about it. They simply go 
to nature and make reasonable deductions 
from what they find. I remember when 
Prof. L. N. Fowler first came to my native 
place in York, England, it was in the year 
1863 or 64. After the lecture we sent up 
two well-known persons for examination. 
One was a stout, well-built man, with a 
large head and good organic quality; he 
was a successful architect and builder; had 
a@ son who was a barrister, and was a good 
lawyer himself. The Professor after eye- 
ing his man and seemingly to me only just 
stroking his hair, spoke as follows: . 
‘This gentleman ought to be an architect 


or builder. If.your town has a nut to crack 
or you are beset with difficulties, take this 
gentleman’s advice; he may pull you 
through.” (Great Applause). 

Just then the subject had led the corpor- 
ation out of a difficulty that kad puzzled 
everybody, hence tiie applause. 

The other was a witty cobbler, who on 
all and every occasion could set a company 
in roarsof laughter; but he was a very in- 
offensive and generous soul. The Professor 
said— 

‘*This gentleman is full of humor and 
fun; pokes fun at everything; he is inof- 
fensive withal, and could not kill a mouse.” 
In answer to a question from the audience 
what trade he was fit for, Mr. Fowler said 
a shoemaker or tailor would do. 

The witty cobbler replied as follows: 
‘* Well, I am a cobbler, but I think of 
changing my trade, because [ can not stand 
sitting! As to killing a mouse I believe Mr. 
Fowler saw me this morning in my shirt ; 
we caught a mouse in the trap, and my 
wife wanted me to give it to Noah Talbot’s 
cat, but I opened the house door with the 
trap in my hand to let the poor thing have 
its liberty in the street, when it ran into the 
house again and into the same hole it had 
come out of,” (Great Laughter). ‘* My 
wife called me a big fool, and I think some- 
times I’m a little soft.” 

It was on this occasion that I became an 
enthusiastic convert to Phrenology. Ten 
years later I was giving an address at a 
distant town, after which a gentleman was 
sent up for examination. He of was very 
light build, had white, tapering fingers, a 
pyriform face, jet black eyes that were 
rather small, and dark curly hair, with im- 
mense Ideality, Imitation and Constructive- 
ness, Form, Size and Order, Color, Lang- 
uage and Memory, very large Hope and 
Causality. 

I described him as artistic, full of imag- 
ination and various notions, rather poetic, 
sprightly, quick-tempered, impulsive, ex- 
tremely particular, and rather dudish in 
dress, etc., etc. In answer to the question 
what calling in life he was fitted for, I said 
that had he been alady, I would have as- 
signed him to the millinery department. It 
turned out that he was the leading milliner 
of the town and everything as described. 
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But I only mention these circumstances as 
early phrenological impressions. The life 
of a phrenologist is brimful of such episodes. 
No other science can so account for the ac- 
tions of men, or so unravel human nature as 
Phrenology, ‘and none but a phrenologist 
can make such “ hits.” 
ALLEN HADDOOK. 


— 





PERSONAL. 

Mary Ovrwater Waite, wife of Andrew 
D. White, ex-president of Cornell Univer- 
sity, died suddenly at her home upon the 
Campus, Wednesday, June 8, 1887, 
aged 51 years. She was a woman of rare 
charm and grace, and greatly beloved and 
widely esteemed. 


IN MEMORIAM. 
Dear mother earth tenders from out her 


store ane 
Two gifts to all, the gift of love, the gift 
Of life ; all magic forms the first may take 
This friend had worn within her heart, and 

now 
The gift of life is hers, and she has gone 
To join the choir invisible, who chant 
Love’s praise within the halls of life. 


So weep no more, dear friends, but with 
love-smiles 

Kiss hands and brow and lips with your 
last, long, 

Lingering kisses, and spread above the 
lovely 

Dead the radiant roses of June’s first hours, 

The wax of lilies exquisite, and those 

Wondrous balls of snow that shimmer in the 

Glow of this fair day; and thus a flower 

’Mid flowers, while the bells slow chime, 
that love-song 

Of our souls, ‘‘ Home, home, sweet, sweet 
home,” 

Kind hanes of loving friends shall gently lay 

This one beloved within a bower of bloom 

To sleep a little while. AMELIA V. PETIT. 


Frep’x Krupp, the famous German iron 
founder of Essen, Rhenish Prussia, died July 
14, aged 75. He was the first to cast steel in 
large masses, and was the inventor of the 80 
to 100 ton guns bearing his name. He re 
cently made 125-ton guns for the Italian gov- 
ernment. The works of the Krupp com- 
patty cover 600 acres of land, with an out- 


put of upward of 1,000 tons of steel per day. 
In these were employed 12,000 men, for 
whom were built comfortable homes, besides 
having 6,000 in mines of the company. 

Miss J. A. Fowxgr, who is associated 
with her father, Prof. L. N. Fowler, in Lon- 
don, England, announces the formation of 
a class for the study of Phrenological 
Science during the fall. Miss Fowler is 
well-titted to conduct such study, and we 
hope that the London School of Phrenology 
will be a success. 

-_——> a 


WISDOM. 


“ Thou must be true thyseif, 
If thou the truth would teach.” 


Every man should have his own level in 

society, and rejoice in the happiness of all. 
— Barnes. 

Bodily enjoyment depends upon health, 
and health depends upon temperance. 

— Thales. 
Learn to live, and live to learn, 
Ignorance like a fire doth burn, 
Little tasks make large return. 

It matters not how much intelligence one 
may claim, if he does not show it he will 
pass for a nobody.—p. 

‘* T have learned to seek my happiness by 
limiting my desires, rather than in attempt- 
ing tosatisfy them.”—John Stuart Mill. 

‘* Deeds are powerful, mere words are weak, 
Batt’ring at high heaven’s door. 
Let thy love by actions speak ; 
Wipe the tears from sorrow’s cheek 
Clothe the poor.” 
MIRTH. 


“A little nonsense now and then, 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


What word may be pronounced quicker 
by adding a syllable to it.—Quick. 

‘* How are you feeling ?” said the cucum- 
ber to the strawberry. ‘I’m ripe enough 
for anything,” replied the strawberry. 
‘“* How are you feeling?” ‘ Rather seedy.” 

Medical student to charity patient: ‘‘ I— 
I think you must have a—a—some kind of 
a—fever; but our class has only gone as far 
as convulsions. [Ill come again in a 
week.” 
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In this department we give short reviews of such 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis- 
factorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 
with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for personal use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press, and we 
invite publishers to favor the Editor with recent 

blicati ially those related in any way to 

ical sci: We can usually 
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Tue Srraysacks In Camp; Ten Summers 
under Canvas. By Samuel J. Barrows 
and Isabel C. Barrows. 16mo., pp. 305. 
Cloth. Price, $1.00. Boston Hs New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin and Company. 
A pleasant recital of genuine adventures 

in summer quarters by cool streams and 
under foliage pristine, Mr. and Mrs. Bar- 
rows give the reader. For those who would 
make the best of summer leisure, in refresh- 
ing brain and body after toil prolonged at 
the desk or counter, in the study or narrow 
office, this volume comes to supply many 
suggestions. It is not only an outline of 
how a family or a party may enjoy nature in 
her quiet recesses, away from the dust and 
heat of the city, but much more ; its details 
are full of the manners and economies of a 
camping out, and of incidents that came in 
to break the current of what might become 
tedious by its monotony. The success of 
a summer camp depends, as the writer of 
the Preface says, on knowing how to do it, 
and that the Straybacks were masters of the 
situation and secured rich results in enjoy- 
ment at small expense the sketches abund- 
antly prove. The camping-outs we chiefly 
hear of are affairs of men, and probably most 
people think that women are necessarily 
debarred from them, but we find that our 
friends the Straybacks deem wives and 
daughters a ‘‘ great part” of their tent life, 
and that the women element contributes es- 
sentially to its success. 


Tue New Curistianiry.—An Appeal to the 
clergy and to all men, in behalf a of Life 
of Charity; Pertaining to Diseases, their 
Origin and Cure; The use of Intoxicants as 
Beverages and for Sacramental Purposes ; 
The use of Tobacco and Opium; The per- 
nicious and destructive Habits of Women, 
and the Abuse of Children ; and the pre- 
vailing Cruel Treatment of Girls and 
Young Women. By John Ellis, M. D. 
Author of ‘‘ Avoidable Causes of Disease” 
etc., 12mo, pp. 511. Price 50 cents. 
New York: Published by the author. 


This title discloses the general scope of 
this volume. It is an ap , with evidences 
of the reason for it, in behalf of a better con. 
dition of public morality. Taking his stand 
on the hygienic principles set forth by the 
Christian’s Bible he challenges Christians, es- 
pecially ministers, those who claim to be 
the guardians of Bible truth, by virtue of 
their office, to be true to their profession 
and live in accordance with the commands 
of that truth. Dr. Ellis has been in the fore. 
front of those medical men who urge preven. 
tion as the grand solution of the thousand 
moral and physical evils that torment and 
destroy the people. He boldly assaults every 
form of vice ; it matters not by whomsoever 
and howsoever supported. A profoundly 
religious man he nevertheless goes into the 
church and tears aside the marks and semb- 
lances of sanctity that exist there; and at- 
tacks every fashion that hides vice, every 
habit that has in it the seeds of moral harm. 
This is a strong book. It tells the truth, and 
hits hard in many places where society is ac 
customed to expect only goodness. Until 
the better class of men cease to temporize 
with wrong we must expect mixed councils 
and vain contentions. Let every one —_ 
hopes for better things join Dr. Ellis in th 
war against the common evils Of social hab- 
it and the community will ere Many days 
rejoice in a new-found freedom. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Tue Twenty-sixtu. Twenty-seventh and 
Twenty-eighth Annual Reports of the Trus- 
tees of the Cooper Union, for the Advance. 
ment of Science and Art, May 28, 1887. 


This document relates to the educational 
work of this admirable gift to the people, 
and it isas usual, full of interest. Over 3000 
young men and young women have received 
free instruction in the different departments 
during each winter term, and hundreds have 
gone out with certificates of proficiency in 
their hands, and taken good places by reason 
of their added capabilities. 


Tue Twenty-SEVENTH ANNUAL ANNOUNCE: 
MENT of the New York Eclectic Medical Col- 
lege comes to us with intimations of advanc. 
ment and vigor that are unmistakable. 
With a good board of officers and so strong 
a faculty, the institution appears to have 
reached a desirable plane ofusefulness. An 
institution formed on such broad principles 
of humanity and scholarship deserves, we 
think, the support its increasing student 
list shows. G. W. Boskowitz, M.D., Dean, 
New York City. 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Manufacturer and Builder: Monthly. I- 
lustrated. New York. 


The Western Rural and American Stockman. 
Milton George. Chicago. 


The Open Court, a bi-weekly of liberal 
thought in science and religion. Chicago. 


The Inter Ocean: Weekly. A progressive 
newspaper, that combines many features. 
Chicago. 


The Georgia Electic Medical Journal. Dr. 
Adolphus, editor, is a staunch organ of 


its particular school. Atlanta. 


Journal of Reconstructives : Discusses food 
in its relations to old and young, and kin- 
dred topics. John Carnrick, New York. 


Scientific American ; weekly. Practical in- 
formation in matters of industry of the 
more popular types. Munn & Co. New 
York. 


Archives of Dentistry: Monthly. Record of 
matters {inviting to the era! and 
tooth-making fraternity. J.H. Chambers 
& Co., St Louis, Mo. 


Le Progres Medical : a medical and surgica- 
journal of importance; quite indepen- 
dent in opinion, and liberal to new theo- 
ries. Bourneville; Paris. 


Harper's Magazine. In the August number 
we note, as inviting the general reader, a 
semi historical account of the old Buc- 
canvers of the Spanish Main. The neigh- 
borhood of the International Park ; Hunt- 
ing the Grizzly Bear; A Fisherman’s 
Mate ; The Natives of Siberia; Ravenna 
and Its Mosaics ; Here and There, in the 
South, all of which are illustrated. The 
Irish party is a definitive article on the 

arliamentary crises in Great Britain, and 

ypnotic Moralization, a mere glimpse of 
a subject that will yet appal the unthink- 
ing. New York. ; 


The Popular Science Monthly: Those who 
receive the August number of this ple- 
thoric publication, will read, we think, 
with care Dr. White’s New Chapters in 
the Warfare of Science, and also find 
themselves interested by The Economic 
Disturbances since 1873, wherein some un- 
expected lessons are given to those who 
complain of industrial distress. Other 
topics are ‘The Falls of the Mississippi, 
Manual Training in School Education, 
Progress of Science from 1836 to 1886, 
Educational Endowments, Sketch of Paul 
Gervais, with portrait. Welike the points 
made in Educational Endowments, they 
are sharp and true to thecore. D. Apple- 
ton & Co., New York. 


Literary World. Readings and notices, etc., 
of the publication world ; weekly. Boston. 


The Eclectic Magazine,o f Foreign Literature, 
— number at hand. E. Pelton, New 
ork. 


The Cultivator and Country Gentleman, 
weekly. Good authority on farming and 


stock matters. Albany, N. Y 


The 7’ hist, monthly. H. P. Blavatsky, 
_ editor. We wonder who knows the age 
of this venerable editor. Madras, India. 


Vick’s Illustrated Monthly, devoted to the 
garden, and keeps fully abreast with hor- 
ticultural progress. 
York. 


Rochester, New 


The New England Magazine, has a varied 
field, old and modern interests, historical 
and problematical, all of which are put in 
excellent type. Boston. 


World Travel Gazette: Monthly. An inex- 
pensive bulletin of information for the 
traveler and tourist. World Travel Com- 
pany, New York. 


Our Little Ones and the Nursery; an ad- 
mirable monthly, well illustrated, and 
really suitable for children. Russell Pub- 
lishing Co. Boston. 


The Christian Advocate ; principal organ of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church. Dr. 
Buckley is working with much earnest- 
ness for the missionary interest ; weekly. 
New York. 


In Lippincott’s Monthly, for August, we 
find: A Land of Love; The Truth about 
Ouida ; Life for Life ; the Sorrow of the 
Sea (a poem); Social Life at Yale; the 
Keely Motor Secret; Is the Base-Ball 
Player a Chattel ? 


Christian Thought for August has, The Con- 
servation of Spiritual Force, A Literar 
Genesis, in the Light of Present Knowl- 
edge, Law and Miracle, Anticipation of 
Scientific Truth in Scripture, among its 
specials, besides particulars regarding the 
‘*Summers-school ” at Key East. -- 
Ketcham. Pub. New York. 


The Century ; Late number opens with a 
fine portrait, that of Count Tolstoi, the 
Russian writer. Then follows Peterbor- 
ough Cathedral with illustrations of the 
edifice and the old town: College Boat- 
racing is very Hawthorneish, Abraham 
Lincoln, a History, keeps up its interest, 
How Food nourishes the body; From the 
Wilderness to Cold Harbor; The Fighting 
at Spotsylvania; Memoranda on the Civil 
War; Lord Wolseley’s Estimate of General 
Lee; Church Union, a Little Symposium; 
Applause as a spur to Pegasus, etc. Cen- 
tury Co., New York. 





